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love it. 
Rabindranath Tagore 


RELIGION IN INDIA 
T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


It is the synthesis of the spiritual and the so-called 
material values that Indian culture has been striving to 
accomplish through the ages. Secularism does not mean 
opposition to spirituality, or insensitiveness to the deeper 
_yalues of life. “To be secular is not to be religiously illite- 
rate. It is to be deeply spiritual and not narrowly 
teligious”. One of the worst forms of anti-spirituality is 
discrimination based on prejudice or partiality. When a 
teligious thinker advocates it, he turns out to be an enemy 
of religion. Fortunately for India, its religious and poli- 
tical leaders have on the whole stood for harmony and 
understanding in religion. 

It is well-known that Hinduism itself is a name for 
a federation of faiths. From the sages of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads and the teachers of the Bhagavad-gita 
to the modern saints like Ramakrishna and Ramalingam, 
all the great ones have urged that truth is not the monopoly 
of any single creed or cult, and that just as tastes vary, 
so do the approaches to the Godhead vary. What is 
known as the anekantavada of Jainism recognizes the 
need for difference in standpoints. The Buddha employs 
the story of the blind men and the elephant to teach the 
meaninglessness of sectarian quarrels. A great emperor, 
Asoka, made it known to his people that they who 
belonged to different religions and cults should live 
together harmoniously. “He who does reverence to his 
own sect,” says Asoka in one of his inscriptions, “while 
disparaging the sects of others, with intent to enhance the 
splendour of his own, in reality by such conduct inflicts. 
the severest injury on his own.” Mahatma Gandhi ex- 
pressed the spirit of Indian catholicity when he said, “I 
should like to see all men, not only in India but in the 
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world, belonging to different faiths, become better people 
by contact with one another and, if that happens, the 
world will be a much better place to live in than it is 
today . . . I do not expect the India of my dream 
to develop one religion, i.e. to be wholly Hindu or wholly 


Christian or wholly Mussalman, but I want it to be wholly © 


tolerant with its religions working side by side with one 
another”. 
History has shown that India is a fertile soil for the 
growth of religions, and that it has accommodated faiths 
of even alien origin. Hinduism is the oldest religion of 
India and is professed by about 85 per cent of its popu- 
lation. The vitality of Hinduism which has enabled it to 
adjust itself to changing conditions without losing its soul 
is remarkable. The richness and variety of this religion 
have made it acceptable to different types of minds. 
Hinduism has been one of the most accommodative of 
religions. The waves of reform and even of revolt that 
have arisen in it have, after fulfilling their function of 
catharsis, resolved again into it. It is by a process of 
constant renewal that Hinduism has succeeded in preserv- 
ing its fascination and strength. Two other world-faiths 
have had their origin in India. Jainism is the faith of an 
influential minority and has close affinities with Hinduism. 
Buddhism, born in India, went abroad and became the 
religion of a great number of peoples. Like Hinduism, 
to which it is bound by kinship, Buddhism allows of a 
variety of creeds, and hence has a powerful appeal to 
varying temperaments. Besides these faiths of indigenous 
origin, other religions too have found a place in India. 
Islam: was known in parts of India much earlier than 
the Muslim conquests. .But during the Muslim rule its 
influence spread and it. gained a large number of con- 
verts. The same thing happened to Christianity also 
during the British period. According to -the Census 
Report of 1951 the Muslims constitute 9.9 per cent of 
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the population of India, and the Christians 2.3 per cent. 
The followers of Zarathustra, driven out of their Persian 
homeland, found an aslyum in this country. Similarly, 
groups of Jews came to our shores and found that they 
could follow their faith in peace. Thus, it is no ex- 
_aggeration to say that from the dawn of history India has 
served as a meeting-place for the world’s major religions, 
and as a laboratory for significant religious experiments. 
Through processes of cross-fertilization hybrid faiths have 
come into existence in the different parts of the country 
and at different times commanding the allegiance of 
sections of the Indian people. 

_ The religious renaissance that started in India in 
the nineteenth century with the coming into existence of 
the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj, and the Rama- 
krishna Movement—to mention but a few—has become 
pervasive, gaining depth’at the same time. The greatest 
force making for all-round progress in the present century 
was, of course, Mahatma Gandhi. The sheet-anchor of 
all his activities was religion. He considered politics 
to be a discipline for gaining perfection ; and therefore he 
sought to spiritualise politics. He showed to the world 
how political ends could be achieved through -non- 
violence. Through methods that were scrupulously clean, 
he sought to lead the Indian people to their political 
freedom and to a new spiritual awakening. The spirit 
of Hinduism permeated every fibre of his being, and his 
one great wish was to find light and joy and peace 
through Hinduism. The Mahatma will ever be remem- 
bered for his life-long campaign against the accretions 
that had gathered round Hinduism due mostly to the 
accidents of history. The most serious blot on Hinduism 
was untouchability. Right from the beginning of his. 
public career, Gandhiji was convinced that if untouch- 
' ability stayed, Hinduism would: go. With the coming 
of independence to India, untouchability has been declared _ 
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illegal by the State. 7 : 
It is true that in India’s religious condition today 


there are elements that make for profanity and discord, 
and there is therefore need for eternal vigilance and 
persistent right endeavour. Let us hope that she will 
continue her quest for spiritual values. * | 


* From a talk broadcast from External Services Division, All India 
Radio, New Delhi on March 4, 1961. 
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THE UNITARY PROCESS 


Lon Ray CALL 


No one has ever yet found the truth, and it is doubtful 
if anyone ever will. There is no book that contains it 
all. There is no library, no university, no teacher, no 
‘missionary, no preacher, no church, no philosopher, no 
soothsayer, no mystic, no person or institution, however 
great, where you can expect to find it, complete and abso- 
jute. We find bits of truth here and there. As the days 
and years pass, a man may uncover a fact, make a 
discovery, or gain some fresh insight and thus arrive at 
new convictions, clearer understanding and deepened con- 
sciousness, but truly no man has looked upon absolute 
and total truth at any time. This is why one should 
advocate the spirit of truth rather than attempt to pro- 
claim one’s opinions as the truth and why one’ should 
honour the truthseeker above the soothsayer: 

We are all travellers through life as through an 
unknown country. The roads have not been laid for us, 
nor even the pathways marked out. A close acquaintance 
of mine who sells maps tells me that his business has 
been very good because new roads are being made, 
New countries carved out with new boundaries, so that 
maps are being constantly revised, and the maps he sells 
today will need to be replaced tomorrow. It is impossible 
to get along in a new world with: maps that @ are outdated 
or otherwise misleading. 

Furthermore, people who grew up as I did trying 
to learn about the world geographically by studying 
flat maps know how sadly they were led astray. One 
can never understand a round world studying a flat map. 
Another difficulty I had in my school-days was that 
when I studied elementary geography I sat in a school- 
toom facing south and therefore the maps were not only 
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flat but upside down. It has bothered me ever since. © 


Now I am not speaking about geography only. I 
am speaking of moral and spiritual values. There are, 
in religion, many people today who are wandering around 
this modetn world with a false sense of direction be- 
cause they have put their faith in old roads and old 


landmarks that are no longer there, or in flat maps for a 


round world; or what is infinitely worse, maps that are 
upside down. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, formerly head of the World 
Health Organization and an eminent psychiatrist, has said 
that it is important that we create new values out of 
our own experiences and especially that we refrain from 
giving clear-cut and definite plans for living to our children. 
‘It is impossible’, he said, ‘to present our children with 
maps of reality with any degree of belief that these 
maps will continue to have validity after the passage 
of twenty or thirty years. What children need from 
their parents is not maps of the world as it used to be, 
nor of the beliefs of their parents or their ancestors, but 
the great gift of freedom to think, ability themselves to 
look clearly at reality, and to make up their own minds 
how best to arrange their own relationships with the 
reality they see clearly. To find security, man must 
learn to live co-operatively, safely and pleasantly with 
man. To do this effectively he cannot depend on any 
ideas of his ancestors. His ancestors were almost with- 
out exception remarkably unsuccessful in this field. 
Even the present generation has been quite unsuccessful 
in this — of living’. 


"ASKING THE QUESTIONS 
Parents of young children will probably be among 


those who will agree with Dr. Chisholm, but will recognize 
the difficulties. The easy way is for young parents to 
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teach their children just what they have been taught 


themselves, probably with appropriate threats of punish- 


ment for nonconformity. It is very difficult not to stamp 
our minds upon our children, and instead to stir up 
their own. It is very difficult not to impart to them a 
definite set of statements as the unadulterated truth, rather 
than painstakingly to inspire in them a fervent zest for 
truth seeking. Most parents, I fear, still look upon 
themselves as soothsayers rather than as encouragers 
inspiring the youthful truthseeker to find his own way 
cautiously through the jungle of modern living. And 
the temptation for most people, whether or not they 
are attempting to lead others, is to seek a permanent 
lodging place for their minds in some tradition or mental 
mould, to follow the crowd, to borrow their creed or 


their philosophy of life. People wander from one 


teligion to another trying to find answers which they hope 
will be simple and certain, and when they cannot find 
them in religion they become ready victims of popular 
psychologists or political charlatans, who prove equally 
disappointing because no one has ever yet found the 
truth already made and fixed in finality. 

_ I am shocked when I read or hear statements by 
people who say ‘I was lost and wandering until I found 
Christ’, or ‘I was lost and wandering until I found 
Freud’, or ‘I was lost and wandering until I found Marx’, 
or there may be other names used, as if one were never 
to have strength nor any sources of security until he 
turns his soul or mind or body, or perhaps all of them 
together, over to the keeping of another. I. should think 


‘such people would want to hide such obvious. weakness. 


But no: they somehow assume that whereas they were 
weak, so all men are likewise weak with the same kind 
of frailty and so they proceed to try to convert everyone 


| else to a Christ or a Freud or a Marx or .to whomsoever 
_ they surmise has the total truth. And when.they meet 
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a man who is quite willing to say frankly that he is con- 
tent to be simply a truthseeker, who puts little faith 
in the stock answers, and who says that he feels no need 
for their props because he is not surrendering his self- 
reliance, they classify him as perhaps naive, perhaps 
queer, but certainly a lost soul. But they are the naive 
and the lost, for they have set up a dogma like a boun- 
dary mark to designate the spot where they stopped 
thinking for themselves. In the world of the honest 
truthseeker those truths that have often been called the 
‘dead certainties’ are certainly dead. It is not necessary 


to the good life to go looking for them in old formulas @ 


or in hand-me-down statements of absolute truth. You 
will not find them in the old absolutes of science, the old 
revelations of religion, old shrines, testaments, command- 
ments, schemes of salvation, or totalitarian systems of 
psychology, or totalitarian systems of politics. These 
ancient maps are all available when we need them, not 
as perfect guides for us but as ways well marked by 
which others have lived. The values that grew out of 
others’ experiences were true values for them, just as the 
values which grow out of our experiences are true values 
for us. And while these values are always similar, they 
are never the same. They are a part of the process 


of living and never fixed and final, but always flexible and | 


relative. : 

_ Probably most of us accepted very humbly the 
Newtonian dogma of gravitation; at least we did until 
Einstein came along. New. ideas of scientific truth, such 
as Einstein’s, are likely at almost any time to upset the 
hypotheses of which we are so certain. It is now generally 
agreed that the old ‘machine universe’ of Newton is 
dead, and we must adjust our thinking and regard gravi- 
tation as a warping of a peculiar kind of space welded 


to time. And already Einstein’s theories are being greatly 


modified. 
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_ The point is that our questions in every field of 
thought that seemed to be settled have a way of becoming 
unsettled, and there is no hiding place for the mind as 
there is no rock of ages for the soul. We ask our 
questions, and every answer leads to more questions. The 
wise man is not he who supplies the answers, but he 
who knows how to ask the right questions. Socrates 
stands out in the whole history of philosophy not because 
of any formula he created, but because he was for ever 
asking questions, open-mindedly seeking the advancing 
truth. The scientific mind has become adjusted to this 


_geaseless questioning much better than has the political 


mind ; and the political mind has become better adjusted 
to tentativeness and the processes of change than has the 
religious mind. The scientist welcomes doubt, the 
politician resents it, but the church has _proverbially 
punished it. But doubt may well be the beginning of 
religious wisdom, as it is unquestionably a necessary element 
in scientific wisdom. 


FAITH BY VERIFICATION 


Without the free mind principle in science we would 
still be accepting life like cattle, still be thinking of the 
earth as flat and still be wearing charms around our necks 
to ward off disease. But we have the free mind in 
science and therefore we live in this marvellous world 
of technical achievements in reasonable expectation of 
long life and well being. But we shall not stop where 
Newton stopped, nor where Kepler stopped, nor where 
Edison stopped, nor where Einstein stopped. Wonders 
still the world shall witness if the scientific mind is 
kept unhampered and creative and disciplined in the quest 
for truth and human good. 

Without the free mind principle in politics most of 
this world would still be ruled by tyrants and the people 
would have no voice in the government that controlled them. 
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But we have democracy, at least in many places, and 
we shall have more. We cannot stop where Jefferson 
stopped, nor where Gandhi stopped, Wonders still the 
world shall witness if our political minds are kept unham- 
pered, creative, and disciplined in the quest for human 
good. 

Without the free mind principle in religion many of 
us would still be mumbling pious phrases that have no 
logical meaning, checking our minds at the doors of 
our houses of worship, and living in fear of the super- 
natural. But fortunately we have something of the free 
mind in religion and we shall have more. We cannot 
stop where Luther stopped, nor where Channing stopped. 
Wonders still the world shall witness if in religion our 
minds are kept free and creative and disciplined by mercy 
and goodwill. 

But manifestly, important as the free mind is, it 
is not enough. In the atmosphere of freedom each man 
must work out his own philosophy of life. It is the 
most important task laid upon a responsible, maturing 
person. One is free not from something, but for some- 
thing. One is free for enlightenment, free for ethical 
. advancement, free for fellowship in a world community 
undivided by nation, colour or cults; free and _ there- 
fore obligated to develop his own personal philosophy 
of life. 

Now in: this noble task there are certain standards 
by which to measure value, by which to judge the quality 
of one’s personal philosophy, which I have already 
implied by indirection ; but let me now be more explicit. 
Let me suggest by way of recapitulation first, that you 
make sure that your personal beliefs are the result of 
your own thinking and not simply acquiesence in what 
someone else has said in a creed, a book, an ecclesiastical 
pronouncement, a lecture, or a magazine article. From 
your own investigation and judgment, choose your path. 
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The experience of others is always a help, and the 
wider the variety of beliefs open to you the better, 
provided of course that they are honestly held and honestly 
advocated by their proponents. No other person can 
become an authority on what you believe. 

My second suggestion is that you make sure that 
your beliefs square with the known facts of life. Test 
your beliefs often, by subjecting them to experiment and 
observation. Belief is not credulity, but faith based 
on seasoned judgment. It is unfortunate that the term 
faith’ has ever been confused with the blind acceptance 
of guesses supplied where knowledge failed.. Guesses 
there must be when there is no knowledge, but they 
are to be verified not by myth and magic but by test and 
experiment. As Thomas Henry Huxley expressed it, 
‘The man of science has learned to believe in justification 
not by faith, but by verification’. 

My third suggestion is that you be willing to change 
your mind in the light of new knowledge. Even your 
most thoroughly tested set of convictions cannot be 
held dogmatically. New facts are constantly being 
discovered and this requires that we should never make up 
out minds permanently as to any belief. Every belief must 
be held tentatively as we eagerly seek new facts by which 
Our previous judgments are weighed and tested. But 
this does not mean that we are not to hold convictions, 
or express them, or try to live by them. Emerson ex- 
pressed this idea exactly when in his essay on ‘Self- 
feliance’ he said, ‘Speak what you think now in hard 
words, and tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks in hard 
words again, though it contradict everything you say 
today’. 


ONE ORGANIC WHOLE | 


Now all that I have said so far is by way of an 
introduction to my own personal philosophy of life on 
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which I have been working for many years. It is still 

far from complete and will probably be changed from 

time to time. I hope you will find my ideas rational, 
even if a little unusual, consistent if not entirely systematic, 
and believable in terms of modern knowledge, even ‘if 
radical in terms of inherited traditions. 

There are two words in my philosophy, the two 
words of my subject, ‘unitary’ and ‘process’. I have 
mentioned ‘process’ in conjunction with my remarks about 
the relativity of truth. The word ‘process’ is a noun and the 
world ‘unitary’ is its most fitting descriptive adjective. I 
believe in- the unitary process. All of reality is one uni- 
tary organic whole with no independent parts. So while 
there are only two words in my philosophy they are 
words that open up vast possibilities. Believing in 
process, I am opposed to any theory which maintains that 
the facts of the universe are to be sufficiently explained — 
only in terms of materialism; and, believing that the 
process is unitary, I am opposed to dualism which divides 
reality into two separate parts such as mind and matter, 
natural and supernatural, good and evil, God and man, 
sacred and secular, saints and sinners. Life is process, 
and the process is unitary. : 

We can begin very simply and work from there. We 
can begin with our bodily selves and work up to the 
stars and prove our theory all along the way. I shall 
make three points : first, that man is at one within him- 
self ; second, that he is at one with all humanity; and 
third, that he is at one with nature and with the universe. 

Take it first of all from the point of view of the 
human body. In the course of a few years every particle 
of the body becomes part of the soil and the air as com- 
pletely as when we die. We say we die but once, but 

in truth we are dying all the time, sometimes slowly but 
always surely. Physical existence involves the throwing 
off of waste matter as we take on new energy-building 
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matter from nature around us. We can only gain as 
we spend: inhale, exhale; take on energy, throw off 
energy ; build up, wear out. Not all parts of the body 
change equally fast, but every part is in a constant 
process of change. We get entirely new finger-nails every 
four or five months, new toe-nails once a year. We 
get a whole new skin every month. The blood changes 
its composition constantly. Even the most solid bones 
are being reconstructed bit by bit with no consciousness 
on our part. ‘The outward man perishes but the inner 
man is renewed day by day’, the Bible says. All parts 
are being renewed day by day, but so much of the 
old conditions the new that what we have is evolution, 
not a fabrication of an engineer. 

Now if we are not the same persons physically 
over a period of time, neither are we the same personalities, 
although the changes are much more gradual. This 
process which we see going on within the physical organism 
is also going on in the brain and in the heart, which 
is to say in the mind and in the spirit. But this pro- 
cess is so much slower that it provides the continuity 
which makes you responsible for a ten-year contract and 
which makes you continue to love your wife or husband, 
even to grow fonder as the years pass, despite the fact 
that you are both new persons in a sense. The sane 
person is the evolving, the growing person, the unitary 
or integrated person in whom mind and heart, according 
well, shall make one music. Our troubles arise from 
imbalance, from the disintegration caused by frustration. 
The sick of heart become the sick of mind. The physically 
ill: get sick all over, and the mentally disturbed may 
actually feel pain. An unloved child may develop asthma, 
and a chronically gassy baby may turn eventually into 
a juvenile delinquent. Many an unfortunate financial 
venture has developed stomach ulcers. Hypnosis may 
Telieve pain. Be careful of the man who has just met 
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a hated rival when he takes his car out on the road, 
‘The human mind’, says Dr. Winfred Overholzer, one of 
the world’s leading psychiatrists, ‘is an abstraction. It 
is an inconclusive word which signifies the sum total of 
the ways in which an individual acts as a whole person 
to the stimuli, internal and external, which are constantly 


playing upon him’. 
THE UNITY OF MANKIND 


This philosophy at which I have arrived, or rather 
that I am groping for, might be clearer if I turn more 
directly to the human scene, and I must go on to that. | 
Chemistry and psychiatry are good witnesses for my | 
altogether-as-one theory, but humanity is an even better © 
witness. The unitary process is at work in all human | 
relations. All mankind is one in origin, one in the basic 
laws of living and, what is exceedingly important for 
religion, one in destiny. Such racial differences as pigmen- 
tation and the structure of the nose and the eyes are 
merely matters of social and geographical circumstances. 
The racial friction which we are now witnessing in Negro- 
White relations particularly in the southern states of 
America and in South Africa, and the conflicts between 
Jew and Arab in the Middle East, are but skirmishes 
in a mopping-up action. Nothing can forever stand in the 
way of human brotherhood. We belong together. The 
same blood flows in the white man, the black man, the 
brown man, the blond and the brunette; and with the 
blood flow also the hopes and purposes and prayers of 
all members of the family of man. In the gain or loss 
of one race all races have equal claim; in the plus 
or minus of one man all men are involved. One moral 
error on your part and we all falter ; one moral victory for 
you and we all succeed. We are all in the same boat 
and headed for the same port. Christians will not land 
in heaven, Hindus in nirvana nor sinners in hell and 
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find the rest of us missing. We are too much alike longer 
to divide mankind into saints on the one hand and 
sinners on the other. There is so much good in the 
worst of us and so much that is bad in the best of us, no 
firm line can be drawn between us. Goodness and 
evil are not absolutes. Vices are exaggerated virtues, and 
virtues out of place easily become vices. Dirt is matter 
out of place : good in the garden, bad in the house, or as 
someone has said like hair in butter, like butter in 
hair. There is nothing wrong with either butter or hair, 
but each must be in its place. 

Take for example the seven deadly sins. Pride is 
no sin, although it is often classed as the pre-eminent 
one. A reasonable delight or pride in one’s achievement 
or possessions or position is in keeping with self respect. 
It is the context, the frame of circumstances, the ex- 
aggeration, which makes for goodness or for evil. It 
is pride out of place, as in strutting, that makes a vice 
of it. The opposite of pride which is meekness is 
often praised as a virtue; but meekness exaggerated leads 
to the loss of self-respect, as in grovelling, and is just 
as vicious as pride. The six other deadly sins should 
be regarded in the same light. Covetousness is ambi- 
tion run rampant; lust is the turning of healthy sexual 
desire into a degrading passion; anger is fuming at the 
wrong thing; gluttony is the misuse of a good appe- 
tite; envy is the exaggeration of competition, and sloth is 
the virtue of taking life peacefully and tranquilly carri- 
ed to an extreme. So my philosophy not only elimi- 
Mates the false line between saint and sinner, but also 
between virtue and vice, per se. 

But let us go another step. Not only is a man ideally 
at one within himself and at one with other men 
wherever they may live, but he is also ideally at one with 
Nature. Man and nature are essentially involved to- 


gether in the unitary process, which is to say that man 
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is a part of nature, not apart from nature. He is no 
stranger sojourning for a while on the earth from some 
eternal home above the skies. The same kind of life 
that energizes my body runs throughout the world, not 
only in other human beings but also in animals and even 
in the plants. Or as Rabindranath Tagore expressed it, | 
‘The same stream of life that runs through my veins night 
and day runs through the world and dances in rhythmic 
measure’, to which Swami Vivekananda’s famous state- 
ment might be added; ‘Look at the ocean and not at 
the wave; see no difference between ant and angel. 
Every worm is the brother of the Nazarene’. 

The consciousness and responsibility which human 
beings possess in varying degree is shared by the animals 
also in varying degree. In some respects animals are 
superior to us. Dogs have keener hearing, insects a keener 
sense of smell, hawks are speedier. Undoubtedly men 
are wiser but we could learn much from the ants and the 
bees. There is much of the animal still in us, much 
of the brute; but there is also much more in man, 
much that is potential of spiritual development, and 
that ‘much more’ is the stuff of religion. 

Also, so far as nature is concerned, I see the stars as 
made of the same substance. The universe is self- 
sustaining, self-creating. and forever acting in accordance 
with an internal principle, and I see the principle that 
governs them as governing us. The elements circle around 
us continuously, never at rest, never deviating but moving 
in a unitary way in the process of the atoms and the suns. 
Each atom of the myriad pattern, from the invisibly small 
to the immeasurably great, is alive and fulfilling its function 
in the ceaseless creating and sustaining of life. The 
atoms ascend and descend through the scale of life, 
borne by the air, washed by the rain, buried in the soil, 
caught up by the roots, carried through the sap, stored 
in the seed and in the fruit, rising to completer life in 
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the animal and becoming part of the mechanism of thought 


and feeling that are in man. Cast out by the process 


they begin again their ceaseless wanderings in the soil, in 


the body of the microbe and in the brain of the human 


being. It is all one unitary whole, one endless process 


and there are no independent parts. 


_ In the midst of all this and from our own perspective 
as individuals we are concerned as to what our place is. 
Manifestly we stand in a brief point in time on an 
insignificant dot in space. We are surrounded by about 
a million other living species and two billion other 
human beings on the earth and no telling how many 
other beings on the countless stars. We are temporary 
organisms with octillion atoms stirring in each of us, 
and with no more consciousness of what is unfolding 
before us in the mighty drama of the continuing creation 
than a butterfly that blunders into a theatre is conscious — 
of the plot of the play being performed on the stage. ~ 
We realize, I hope, something of the stupendousness of 
it and also that we are participants in the mighty drama 
that is far grander than our forebears ever dreamed. 


From SCIENCE TO RELIGION 


What does this point of view, which I have tried to 
present as simply as possible, do to our religious con- 
cepts? First I .would say that this modern scientific 
way of looking at the universe, earth, man, and nature, as 
being essentially a unitary whole;: and as process rather 
than as substance, is a remarkably religious turn for science 
to take, and we need religious terms to express the 
essentially spiritual significance of it. The arch foe of 
religion in the past has been materialism, and modern 
science has said ‘goodbye’ to materialism. That is why 
it seems to me that the scientific method is likely to pro- 
duce a highly spiritual experience and lead the spiritually- 
minded man to a more. powerful mysticism than was 
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the religious mysticism of other days. I suggest that the 
new mysticism will be a part of the scientific experience 
and not apart from it. ; 

Second, I would affirm my conviction that there are 
tremendously important and valid spiritual experiences 
which have not been, and possibly cannot be, ade- 
quately tested by the laboratory method or explained 
in the language of science, such feelings as love and 
joy and reverence and compassion—feelings that touch 
us all. These qualities of spirituality should not be 
subject to purely cold, objective analysis such as we 
encounter in the world of advanced science any more than 
they should be subject to the soothsayers who credit them 
with supernatural origin. 

Third, I would submit that the old terms of religion, § 
including the term ‘God’ in any of its forms, may be © 
cherished as important in history as man’s effort to put 
_ into words his feeble understanding and his craving desire 
to apprehend life’s meaning and its worth. I believe 
that my point of view enhances belief in God or in 
Deity, whether in the Christian or the Hindu tradition, 
but that it changes the concept enormously. Whatever 
“God’ concept we have should logically be placed, I believe, 
within the process of the continuously creative cos- 
mos. It may well be that the term ‘God’, particularly 
in the Christian frame of reference, has become so res- 
tricted to the dualism which underlies Christian theology 
that we shall need a more meaningful word to identify 
the eternal force which works within rather than upon the 
universe—a unitary process which in my opinion should 
definitely replace dualism. As Dr. L. P. Jacks expressed 
it in his book A Living Universe: ‘All is alive, and it is 
one life, plainly an immortal life, that animates the 
whole. ... The universe is not a machine to be exploited 
but a being to be loved’. And I might also quote Sir 
Francis Younghusband who said: ‘For me personally 
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the most reasonable view is to regard the universe as. 
one vast being out of which I was born, in which I always. 
remain, and of which I am an active constituent part... . 
As one of the tiny cells of which I am made might 
struggle to know what I, in my fulness, am like so I 
am striving to know what the ‘T° of the universe is like’. 
What does this theory do to Christianity ? With the 
probability of life on a hundred million other planets 
with trillions of sentient beings, each a part of the same 
infinite spirit, it is hardly to be expected that the scheme 
of salvation devised for us earthlings, whereby sinful 


_man is supposedly redeemed by the sacrifice of God’s. 


only son, should also apply to them. Shall we send 
missionaries to convert the Martians? If so, then to 
what ? Jesus could hardly be expected to die a million 
deaths for the sinners on a million planets. 

So let’s leave it at this: we shall begin to rethink 
teligion in terms of the new revelations. We shall affirm 
that all existence, all activity, all development of life, 
whether in its physical or in its psychical or in its spiritual 
aspects or in other aspects, is to be known in reference 


‘ to one ultimate principle or substance. There are many 


ways of applying this concept, but I am concerned just. 
now with the religious application. And _ religiously 
applied it means simply this : that you and I belong. We 
are that principle in concretion. We are that principle 
exploding into human existence. We are that principle 
incarnated into personality. We, too, are the eternal 
substance or principle made flesh. The qualities of God 
are our qualities, the eternity of God is our personal 
Possession, the immortality of God is our own immor- 
tality. You, too, in your own unique way, are the 
fulfilment of such ideals as mercy, pity, peace, and love. 
You are the incarnation of wisdom and justice and 


universal goodwill. Their fashioning into reality depends 


upon you. The responsibility is yours, and the privilege, 
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and the honour, and the reward. 

The astronomer Harlow Shapley looked out upon 
the astounding universe and wrote a wonderful book 
about it called Of Stars and Men, and the best thing 
he said in the book is ‘We belong’. We belong to some- 
thing beyond description in its power and glory and 
dominion. The apostle Paul said it better long ago in 
words that are as modern as the radio signals from the 
latest satellite. He said, ‘Even the creation waits with 
eager longing for the sons of God to be revealed’. Perhaps 
Tagore said it even better: ‘The revelation of the in- 
finite in the finite, which is the motive of all creation, is | 
not seen in its perfection in the starry heavens, in the 
beauty of the flowers. It is in the Soul of man’.* 


* A lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta in January 1961. ek 
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Mahabalipuram—Arjuna’s Penance (or Descent of the Ganges) 
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THE GLORY OF MAHABALIPURAM 


Y. KRISHAN 


MAHABALIPURAM is a veritable museum of Indian sculp- 
ture and architecture. It is unique in that its monu- 
ments of the 7th century A.D. exhibit almost all the char- 
acteristic features of Indian architecture and foreshadow 
the development of temple architecture in the South. 
The monuments exhibit the architectural and sculp- 
tural techniques that have been in vogue in India at 
' different times. The monkey group beside “Arjuna’s 
Penance”, the Elephant, the Lion and the Bull among the 
“Pancha Pandava” rathas are sculptures in the round. 
Such free-standing sculptures were few in ancient India. 
The rock-cut caves and rathas (monoliths) are pseudo- 
architectures, as they do not involve any architectonic 
principle and are essentially sculptural creations on a 
magnificent scale. The numerous sculptured panels re- 
presenting Hindu gods and goddesses and those depict- 
ing scenes from Hindu mythology on the the walls of the 
tathas and in the caves are bas reliefs of which “Arjuna’s 
Penance” is on a monumental scale. In the Shore Temple, 
onthe other hand, we have a masonry temple involv- 
ing structural and architectural principles absent in 
sculptural creations. For spanning of open spaces, these 
‘involved an advanced knowledge of principles of cons- 
-truction, of the relative functions of the various elements 
in a building and of the technique of balancing loads and 
‘thrusts, which find no place in rock-cut architecture. 
This soon superceded the rock-cutter’s art as the latter gave 
_ little freedom to the architect to design. 

But more important, these monuments portray graphi- 
_tally the dominant strands that have gone into the 
“making of South Indian architecture. The rathas, in this 
“Tespect, are unique. Excluding the Draupadi ratha, the 
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other rathas exhibit motifs in stone representing Buddhist 
religious edifices or their elements: the Kudu or the 
foliated arches, domical and barrel shaped turrets in minia- 
ture, stupika (domical turret) crowning the Dharmaraja 
ratha and Arjuna ratha, barrel or wagon shaped roof 
(vesara style) in the case of the Bhima ratha and the 
Ganesha ratha and a barrel shaped roof with a semi- 
circular end in the case of the Sahadeva ratha, with 
Chaitya gable ends decorating the open sides of the wagon 
shaped roofs of the Bhima, Sahadeva and Ganesha rathas. 

The Kudu is a motif derived from the Chaitya window 


of the Buddhist cave temples; the stupika (domical 


turret) recalls the form of the Buddhist stupa enshrining 
the relics of a great personage ; the barrel or wagon shaped 
turrets are a copy of the Chaitya hall of the Buddhists 
which was oblong in plan and had a sloping vault cover- 
ing the nave. The domical (stupika) and the barrel 
roofed turrets represent respectively the apsidal end con- 
taining the stupa and the barrel vault of the nave of 
the Buddhist Chaityas. Though the apse and the nave in 
a Buddhist Chaitya are under one roof and are not 
detached as the stupika and the barrel roofed turrets are in 
the rathas at Mahabalipuram, the latter arrangement also 
appears in the Loma Rishi cave (250 B.C.). The detach- 
ment of the apse in the form of the stupika from the 
barrel vaulted turrets or nave perhaps presages the design 
in Hindu temple architecture in which the ‘garbhagriha’, 
which corresponds to the apse of the Chaitya, is indepen- 
dent of the mandapa in front, which corresponds to the 
nave of the Chaitya. 

Ferguson expressed the view that the Dharmaraja 
ratha probably represented a pyramidal, many storied, 
vihara (History of Indian Architecturé, page 111). This 
opinion was shared by Havell (Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture, page 86) and Percy Brown. According to 
the latter, the rathas, with the exception of Draupadi 
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ratha, were derived from the types of structures commonly 
attributed to the Buddhists, the Vihara or monastery and 
the Chaitya hall or the temple. Percy Brown observed 
that “In shape and appearance, these rathas seem to have 
been evolved out of a building composed of cells arranged 


- gound square courtyards, the inner court being after- 


wards covered with a flat roof on pillars. In course of 
time, as the community of monks occupying the monastery 
increased, another storey was added and finally still another, 
the whole structure eventually being finished off with 
a kind of domical roof. In the rock cut interpretation 
of these compositions, the cells have lost their original 
character and intention and became modified into orna- 
mental turrets”. The Dharmaraja ratha, he observes, best 
illustrates “the metamorphosis from a Buddhist hostel to a 
Hindu shrine” (Indian Architecture, page 96). 

The inference that the domical and barrel shaped 
turrets represented monasteries (viharas) in miniature does 
not appear to be correct for the following reasons : 
(i) Viharas or monasteries were not always oblong in 
plan; they were also square, whereas the barrel shaped 
turrets at Mahabalipuram are invariably oblong. (ii) The 
monasteries were not barrel vaulted as the Chaityas. The 
Sangharamas built of wood may have had barrel roofs 
with horse-shoe gables (Percy Brown, ibid, p. 21) but 
not the rock cut viharas, with the exception of the Vihara 
at Bedsa, which is “exceptional in form” having barrel 
vaulted roof and apsidal-like end (Fergusson, ibid, p. 171 
and Havell, ibid, p. 83). (iii) The facade of the Chaitya 
halls is distinguished by horse-shoe shaped window, known 
as Chaitya window, which is absent in the facades of the 
Viharas or Sangharamas. The occurrence of the Chaitya 
window on the open sides of the roofs of the Bhima, 
Sahadeva and Ganesha rathas should conclusively establish 
that they are an imitation of the Chaitya and not the 
Vihara. 
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According to Havell, p. 85, the domical turret is a 
yogi’s cell and the barrel-vaulted turret, an oblong sleeping 
compartment. This is an ingenious but a far-fetched 
suggestion. In fact, his suggestion that the Dharmaraja 
ratha is an amplification of the plan of the Bharhut Bodhi 
shrine (p. 86) and that there was a pradakshina patha 
at each stage whose rain water was drained by miniature 
sun windows and Gothic gargoyles, is a proof that it was 
more in the nature of a shrine than a residential building. 

The Dharmaraja ratha and the Arjuna ratha are square 
in plan with pyramidal superstructure crowned by a 
stupika. . They are the prototypes of the ‘vimanas’ of the 
Hindu temples. The Bhima and the Ganesha rathas 
are oblong in plan with the pyramidal superstructure 
crowned by barrel shaped roof. The roof has vase shaped 
finials in the case of the latter. These rathas are the fore- 
runners of the South Indian gopuram. Only a change over 
from rock cutting to masonry construction was neces- 
sary to usher in the South Indian form of temple architec- 
ture. This was achieved by the Shore Temple built of 
masonry. 

From the artistic point of view, the figure sculpture at 
Mahabalipuram continues the finest artistic traditions that 
found expression at Amaravati. The composition and exe- 
cution are superb and display a profound understanding 
and ability to portray the expression appropriate to 
different ;actions and moods. In fact, ‘Arjuna’s Penance’, 
also identified as Descent of the Ganga, and Mahisha- 
mardini panels are masterpieces of artistic genius. The 
Shore Temple dedicated to Somaskanda, with its towering 
superstructure commanding the sea, is extremely attractive 
and speaks of the aesthetic sensibility of its ‘architects. 
That this’massive structure is still intact in spite of its 
being ever’ exposed to the corrosive influence of the ele- 
ments—saline water, wind and drifting sand—for over 
1,300 years, is a tribute to ihe excellent workmanship of the 
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Pallava masons. 

The purpose of thee creations has baffled 
gists and students of history and art. Zimmer (Myths and 
Symbols of Ind. Art and Civilization, p. 112) believed 
that “the intention was to transform a striking group 
of natural cliffs and boulders into a cluster of little temples 
and great shrines, all cut from the living rock”. But the 
rathas, excepting the Draupadi and the Ganesha, are all 
apparently in an unfinished state, so far as the lower 
portions are concerned. The free-standing monkey group 
near “Arjuna’s Penance” and the Elephant, the Bull and 
the Lion in the ratha group appear to convey no meaning 
except that the Bull (Nandi) was the vahana of Siva, 
to whom most of the monuments are dedicated. The 
interpretation of the panel called “Arjuna’s Penance” is 
controversial, the most popular alternative interpretation 
being that it depicts the “Descent of the Ganga” and 
the penance undertaken by Bhagiratha for that purpose. 
The panel, however, still remains to be identified beyond 
doubt. We have yet to answer finally: What did the 
artists seek to depict and why ? 

_ Speaking about the rathas, Percy Brown wrote: 
“Solitary, unmeaning and clearly never used, as none of 
their interiors are finished, sphinx-like for centuries, these 
monoliths have stood sentinel over mere emptiness, the most 
enigmatical architectural phenomena in all India, truly 
a ‘riddle of the sand’. Each a lithic cryptogram yet 
undeciphered, there is little doubt that the key when found 
will disclose much of the story of early temple architecture 
in Southern India” (Percy Brown, ibid, p. 96). 

The Shore Temple, though not a mysterious creation, 
is also unorthodox inasmuch as there is no mandapa in 
front of the garbhagriha (cella). In fact, the entrance to 
the temple was placed at the rear, a very unusual plan 
which has no support in canonical literature. The 
Vimana dominates. But in the barrel shaped super- 
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structure on the small opening in the east wall .enclosing 
the temple one can discern the beginning of the South 
Indian Gopuram which was eventually to become its 
dominating and distinguishing element. | 

' The five rathas and the rock cut cave panels and 
“Arjuna’s Penance” do not convey any meaning, are not 
parts of any integral plan and were not created for 
any religious purpose because they appear to be the crea- 
tions of artists under training, carrying out experiments 
in their craft. That was why most of the rathas were left 
incomplete, there is such a confusing diversity in the forms 
of the rathas, the Shore Temple is unorthodox in plan 
and there is unfinished representation in “Arjuna’s 
Penance”. It appears that a guild of artisans found here 
an opportunity to practise the use of the chisel and to 
model designs which they were to execute elsewhere for 
their patrons. 

Even though these monuments had no significance or 
were just essays in sculptural and architectural techniques, 
they are a standing witness to the abiding influence of the 
sculptural and architectural forms in which Buddhist 
monuments were executed, on the South Indian temple 
_ architecture, to the virtuosity of the sculptors and 
architects, and to the superb workmanship of the masons 
of the Pallavas. They also enable the student of Indian 
Art to study the evolution of the forms of the chief ele- 
ments of the later South Indian temple architecture—the 
vimana and the gopuram. Therein lies the glory of 
Mahabalipuram. 


$TOICS AND BUDDHISTS* 
A. C. BOUQUET 


WHEN I was to undertake this lecture, I felt rather 
like an undergraduate sitting for an examination in which 
he is asked: Compare and contrast the philosophies. 
of X and Y. 

In the case of Stoicism and Buddhism I am not sure 
that I know enough to be able to institute a fair com- 
parison. Probably most of you who are present know 
much more about classical Buddhism than I do—and I 
know no Pali; save a few words and phrases. 

So much attention however in the West bas: in 
fecent years been devoted to the study of Stoicism, that I 
think I may be able to present you with a fairly fresh 
picture of it, and after indicating briefly certain points in 
which it seems that Stoics and Buddhists take a similar 
line, and occupy in their respective spheres a similar status, 
leave my audience to discuss, and to fill in the gaps 
which in my ignorance I am sure to have left. _ 

It is odd that the word ‘Stoic’ gives no indication of © 
the nature of the teaching of this school. Whereas I 
understand that the word “Buddha” means ‘the enlightened 
one’-—in whom clear vision has arisen, a Stoic means 
literally a man belonging to the group sitting in a parti- 
cular stoa, porch or portico, and such a man might teach 
or believe anything. There might even be a number 
of groups sitting in different stoas (porches)! — 

But by a curious freak, it was this one Stoa which 
became famous—“the porch”; and so when a writer. in 
the Christian New Testament tells of certain of the Stoikes 
approaching Paul for information as to his message, his — 


*A lecture delivered at the Indian Philosophical Congress, held at 
Andhra University in December 1960. 
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readers are expected to know their doctrines without 
further explanation, and why, after listening for a few 
minutes, they dismissed the apostle as a “spermologs” 
or “babbler”. 

The founder of this school of doctrine as you no 
doubt are aware was Zeno the Cypriot, the son of 
Mnaseas. What is perhaps not so well known is that his 
mother-tongue was Pheonician, a Western Asian Semitic 
language not unlike Hebrew. Mnaseas is said to be 
a hellenising of a Phoenician proper name similar to the 
Hebrew names Manasseh or Menahem. Zeno’s birth- 
place, Kition, was a seaport facing to the S.E. in the 
direction of Tyre and Sidon, and it had a considerable | 
population who were of Phoenician stock. Many Semitic 
inscriptions have been found in the ruins of Kition, and 
we know that the rulers of this city-state bore Asian 
names, and that its citizens worshipped a Pheonician 
deity, Melkarth. Some grave-inscriptions are bilingual, 
and even a man with a Greek name, Menexenos, could 
have sons called Eschmunsilleh and Marjehai, which can 
by no stretch of the imagination be called Greek, still less 
European. 

I have stressed this point, because it is only too 
often assumed that Stoicism was a Greek way of thought. 
But frankly it is hybrid, and one questions whether 
we shall ever know exactly how much it owes to Asia. 
(Of course H. J. Mackinder, the philosophical geographer, | 
once described Europe as a peninsula projecting out of 
Asia). Pohlenz, our principal modern authority on 
Stoicism, to whom I shall be much indebted through- 
out the first part of this paper, says that the tradition 
that Zeno was a full-blooded Semite is “merkwiirdig 
einhellig’—remarkably clear and _ consistent. Cicero 
calls him Punic (i.e. of the same race as Carthaginians) ; 
his. own teacher Krates- always referred to him as ‘that 
Phoenician youth’ and his contemporary, Timon, who 
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disliked him, spoke of him contemptuously after his 
death as “that greedy old Phoenician woman”. Zeno 
himself wrote a book called “The Hellenic culture” ; and 
Pohlenz says no Greek would have ever chosen such a 
title. 

- But Zeno soon came to learn Greek. His father was 
bilingual, and as a wealthy merchant, often visited Athens, 
and brought back with him, it is quite certain, Greek 
philosophical MSS for his son to read. Finally, at the 
age of 22, Zeno himself came to Athens about the 
year 312 B.C., where he studied under Krates the Cynic, 
a disciple of Diogenes, though gentler and more humane 
than his master. 

_ Before we enquire in detail more precisely into 
the system which Zeno developed and transmitted, it 
may be well to view the whole Stoic movement in outline. © 
It falls into several periods. 

_ First there is the age of the founder. He was followed 
immediately by a disciple Persaios, with whom we also 
associate the name of Sphairos, who undertook for 
Kleomenes the education of the youth of Sparta, but 
after the fall of his patron retired with him to Alexandria. 

- But the real successor to Zeno was Kleanthes, a 
Greek from Assos. We remember him chiefly on account 
of his great hymn to Zeus.' We have also to record 
Arathus, another Stoic poet of his age, a line of whose 
writings was subsequently quoted by Paul in his speech 
at Athens. After them came Aristo of Chios, who seems 
to have been rather a disaster—a rhetorician of fine 
tolling periods rather than a genuine thinker. Stoicism 
under him was threatened with collapse, and was only 


1 Translated into English by James Adam of Cambridge. 1 have twice 
been allowed to reproduce it, (i) in Man and Deity, Heffer’s, 
Cambridge, 1933, (ii) in Sacred Books of the World, Pelican Books, 
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rescued ~ the emergence of Chrysippus, who may very 
well have also been a Semite, since he came from 
Cilicia in central Asia Minor. He was essentially a 
dialectic teacher, and he set the school on‘its feet again; 
and it is said that both he and Kleanthes were popular in 
Athens for their democratic views, e.g. Kleanthes refused 
to dedicate his work to any potentate. Chrysippus was a 
great teaching professor, and he worked hard for his 

Next follows what may be called the period of defence 
against criticism. Adult Athenians, while welcoming the 
added prestige which Zeno brought to the city, and 
his moral influence upon its youth, found him too austere 
for their easy-going habits, and kept themselves in watchful 
aloofness from him. He did not gain many adherents, 
apart from the city, but was more successful outside the 
borders of Hellas, in Macedonia, South Russia, Asia 
Minor and North Africa. Through Chrysippus, Cilicia 
became a sort of outer province of the Stoa, and Tarsus 
in particular produced many of its subsequent teachers, 
Heraclides, Antipater and Zeno of Tarsus among them. 

But there were, of course, critics. Some said that 
Zeno had stolen his ideas from Plato, and dished them up 
in his own words. Others like Straton were modern 
enough to say that for the understanding of a teleologically 
constructed Kosmos there was no need to posit the 
existence of a creator Deity such as was implied by 
Kleanthes and Aratus in their poetic writings, but only 
Natural Force. 

We then come to what is sininiee as the middle 
period of Stoicism. The first of its teachers was Panaitios 
‘(b. 185 B.C.), and he, like Kleanthes, was a genuine 
Greek, a man from the island of Rhodes. After a 
distinguished career, during which he visited Rome and 
became the friend of the younger Scipio, he was followed 


by one of the greatest teachers and constructive thinkers 
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of the school, Poseidonios (b. 135 B.C.), a 
Greek from the Syrian city of Apameia. | 
-Panaitios and Poseidonios between them 
an immense influence on the Mediterranean world, and the 
former especially may be regarded as the founder of 
Roman Stoicism. Panaitios was convinced, as a pure- 
“pred Greek, that the teachings of the Stoa, however much 
they might owe to Asians, stood in the closest rela- 
tionship to Attic philosophy, and he constantly quoted 
from its chief exponent. Yet for him Stoicism was not 
merely the doctrine of a school, but a way of living, and 
the Logos philosophy which he wholeheartedly embraced 
was not merely an abstract piece of dogma to be pre- 
served and defended at all costs, but a general view of 
the world which was of immense practical import. 
Poseidonios, although born in Syria, was of Greek 
parentage, and came to Athens to study, where he became 
Panaitios’ best pupil. He travelled much, and took a 
keen interest in everything that he saw, and eventually 
‘landed up in Rome, from whence he journeyed north- 
wards, and -observed Celts and Teutons almost with | 
the eye of a modern anthropologist. Finally he settled 
down at Rhodes, where in 78 B.C. Cicero studied under 
him and died shortly after 51 B.C., at the age of 85. He 
differs from the earlier Stoics in having a keener 
interest in history, and in recording and reflecting upon 
the significance of the sequence of events. It is 
a misfortune that his works, apart from a few fragments, 
no longer survive; but we know that Cicero reproduced 
many of the ideas of Poseidonios and his master in his 
Latin philosophical treatises. 
_. There is a good story related of Poseidonios by 
Cicero. Pompey, he says, visited him in order to hear 
him discourse on the Stoic philosophy, and was distressed 
to find him seriously ill and in much discomfort. Posei- 
donios however insisted that his visit must not be in vain, 
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and went on to expound the doctrine that nothing was 
good unless it was honourable, though at intervals he 
was interrupted by paroxysms of pain. During these 
_attacks Poseidonios would exclaim: “You are making 
no impression, Pain! Although you are hard to bear, I 
will never admit that you are evil”. This is a fair 
illustration of the claim that the ideal man of Stoicism, 
the sophos, being self-sufficient (Autarkes) is alone 
free and master of himself. He is rich in the midst 
of poverty, and experiences joy in spite of torment. (We 
might compare a saying of Paul of Tarsus in one of 
his letters). 

After these two important mashares-< came a number 
of lesser ones, Stratokles, the historian of the movement, 
Hekaton, Mnesarchos, Dardanos, Diodotus, Antipater of 
Tyre, and Athendorus. It was in the late republic that 
Stoicism developed as a force in Rome, and there, as has 
often been said, it eventually gave a soul to the young 
Roman Empire. 

The names of the Stoic philosophers under this earlier 
empire are not unfamiliar, Areios Didymus, who was 
court philosopher to Augustus, Sextius, Cornutus of Leptis 
Magna, Persius, Seneca, Epictetus, Lucan, Thrasea and 
Musonius. Things did not always go smoothly, for 
Stoicism from its Athenian days had favoured democracy, 
and was not too respectful to despotic rulers. Epictetus 
himself had been a slave, and Seneca, in spite of his 
having been tutor to Nero, was eventually sent into 
banishment. 

Finally however a man ascended the imperial heel 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who was himself an adherent 
of Stoicism; and thus for a short time was aia 
Plato’s dream of a philosopher king. : 

. By this time, of course, the Christian movement was 
well under way, and the rest of the story (with which 
I am not here concerned) is of how the latter came to find 
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much that was congenial in the doctrines which stemmed 
from Zeno and Chrysippus, and gradually absorbed 
them into itself. (An account of this is well given by 
Pohlenz in the later chapters of his book). 

_ But we must ndw go back and see what these 
doctrines were, how succeeding teachers, especially such 
men as Panaitios and Poseidonios amplified and developed 
them, and how Cicero and others popularised them in the 
western world among educated persons, so that Cicero’s 
writings continued to be part of a European gentleman’s 
@ducation right up to the end of the nineteenth century. 
_ The first consideration I think is that although Zeno 
sands out as the initiator of the movement, there is 
no single personality round whom its activities revolve. 
There is, in modern jargon, no_personality-cult, as 
there seems to have been to some extent in the case 
of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and most certainly 
in the case of the Buddha, the influence of whose 
mind runs through the entire Buddhist community past 
and present, and who is central to it in art, in spite 
of the number of Bodhisattvas or Saints, whose images 
also appear. 

_ In the second place, Stoicism is as much congemed 
with the external as with the internal. As we shall see, 
it carries on from Aristotle the interest in the physical 
world. It is different in this respect from Buddhism, 
which, unless I am mistaken, is chiefly concerned with the 
internal structure of the human personality, -and seems 
to regard the study of external nature as irrelevant. 

The Stoics were definitely interested in the origin and 
pattern of the objects they saw around them in the 
wniverse, and. they pursued their task with reason, and by 
tational research. Thus Pohlenz writes of Poseidonios : 
“He is the greatest scientific spirit that Hellenism has 
produced... .Philosophy was for him the striving after 
knowledge concerning things both divine and human, and 
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their: origins”. Poseidonios was essentially a monist, and 
yet beneath this monism there are to be detected two 
different spiritual streams of activity. He is a more com- 
plicated character than his rationalist master, Panaitios, 
and seeks to investigate scientifically the nature of astro- 
logy, divination and prophecy, in all of which ‘he 
undoubtedly believed. But I am here anticipating. Let 
us go back to the earlier Stoics. 

- Both Zeno and Chrysippus, as we have seen, were 
of Semitic blood. From Moses and Amos to Mohammed, 
the Semitic religious genius tends towards a transcendent 
monotheism, in this respect differing greatly from that of 
Indians. This is fundamental. Indian religion did not 
keep Varuna permanently in the place occupied by Zeus, 
True, Zeno from the age of 22 onwards made Athens his 
spiritual .home. But the system he developed, while 
genuinely Hellenic in many respects, is not so humanistic as _ 
that of its predecessors, and never loses sight of this uni- 
tary conception of reality. Zeno also takes over from the 
much earlier Greek Ionian thinker Heracleitos the use of a 
special term in this connexion. 

We know Heracleitos today, it is true, only from 
fragmentary quotations, but it is clear that almost up 
to 300 A.D. if not later, entire manuscript treatises of his 
were in existence, and were read by such Christians as 
Justin Martyr and Lactantius. 

Now fundamental to Heracleitos is the idea of a ruling 
cosmic principle, emanating, so to speak, from the ineffable 
and indefinable Absolute. He calls this principle the 
Logos, and the good life for him is to live in harmony with 
the Logos. All things in the Universe he says happen 
Kata ton Logon, according to the Logos, and he com- 
plains that most men do not notice this, but are uncom- 
prehending. Recent scholars have rendered Logos, in 
translating Heracleitos, as “formula” or “element of 
arrangement” ; but perhaps the best description would be 
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to say that for Heracleitos Logos is an attribute of the 
Absolute. It sometimes seems to him to be impersonal, 
but at other times he invests it with qualities which can 
only be described as personal. He oscillates between two 
opinions about it; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he applies to the Logos his well-known technique 
of paradox. “It will be called Zeus : it will not be called 
Zeus”. This is quite typical. Among the fragments we 
have many such sayings. When I was at Princeton last 
year I heard Professor Vlastos read a paper on them, and 
[yentured to point out during the discussion that this kind 
d paradoxical statement about- the Absolute is to be found 
in a number of Upanishadic writings, notably in the. 
Isa Upanishad : “It moves. It moves not. Unmoving : 
Itis swifter than the mind. It is far. It is near. It is 
within all this. It is outside of all this”. Indeed this (so 
to speak) bracketing of opposites is characteristically 
Indian. 7 

_ But to return to the Logos. In the interval between 
Heracleitos and Zeno it was more fashionable to use the 
term Nous. Plato, it is true, in his Epinomis speaks 
of “the Divine Logos that directs all things”, but for a long 
time the Epinomis was regarded as late and spurious, 
though I am informed that present-day scholars are 
disposed to treat it as a genuine work of Plato’s. 

. At any rate, the Stoic teachers returned to the use 
of the word, and the Logos-concept becomes central in 
their philosophy, and displaces the Nous of Aristotle, 
The Logos is the source of the external universe. The 
Logos determines its physical order. The Logos ordains 
the structure of the human mind, and so presides over 
its activities, directing them into a reasonable system of 
thought—hence the actual term Logic, reasonable thought 
and speech. To think or speak illogically is to do so in a 
way which is out of harmony with the directing principle 


of the universe. So too in matters of conduct. Ethics 
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for the Stoic is based on the principle that one ought to 
live in harmony with nature. Whatever the Logos 
ordains as part of the constitution and course of nature 
must be by human beings observed and obeyed. Right on 
into the time of Epictetus we find this taught as a funda- 
mental principle; “To enquire into the ordering of the 
world and the place in it which reason occupies, this”, he 

says, “is the content of philosophy”. 3 

For Zeno the Logos was not merely conscious and re 
flective reason, but also the spiritual principle which estab- 
lished the universe on a firm foundation conditioned by 
reason, and ordained for all individual phenomena their 
proper functions. Under such a system, it was the business 
of Physics to show how the Logos worked as Creative 
Principle in the Universe, and Ethics to show how it 
determined for man the goal and purpose of his life, and 
the norm for his daily behaviour. I do not think that 
there is anything quite like the idea of the Logos im 
purely Asian thought until one gets to Maayes 
Buddhism though here J am open to correction. 

It must, I think, be clear already how deeply this 
kind of teaching has influenced European thought, e 
pecially since the end of the fifteenth century with the 
revival in the study of Greek writers. What is called “a 
classical education” has continued right down to the yeaf 
1900 (roughly) in Western world, and (albeit uncons-, 
ciously) has determined the progress of the sciences from 
Francis Bacon to Eddington, Rutherford and Cockcroft. 

And here I think we must recognise that we encounter 
a real difference between the mind of Hellas and the mind 
of India. Nature to Indians is unfriendly, and even hostile. 
She does not invite investigation. It is not that Hellas 
was “more advanced” than India. The thinkers of the 
two areas proceed along different lines. Nature to 
Indians was not only hostile. Her activities followed one 
another at a feverish speed, and with excess of sunshine of 
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of rain. What the Greek called phthora and the Buddhist 
anicca was evident everywhere in India. The transience 
and evanescence of the finite were more apparent there 
than in the west—as I think they still are. 

Hence it was perhaps inevitable that Asian man 
should turn his gaze inward, and seek for.release from the 
rapidly spinning ‘Wheel of life’, for deliverance from the 


‘world-cycle of samsara, and for refuge within the Change- 


less and the Imperishable. The Greek was quite as 
conscious of the evanescence of the finite and of the cyclic 
process, but I do not think they obsessed him as much as 
they did the philosophic Indian. He still felt it worth- 
while to go on investigating the world around him, (though 
of course Gilbert Murray points out that after a time he 
lost his nerve ;) so it was in the eastern Mediterranean 
that some of the earliest machines were invented, the 
earliest attempts made at formulating what we have come 
to call “laws of nature”, and the earliest questions asked 
concerning the why and wherefore of natural phenomena. 
One can hardly imagine Pliny’s Natural History being 
composed in India. I think it can be maintained that 
Stoicism aimed at restoring man’s nerve, and perhaps to 


_gome extent succeeded in doing so. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
Poseidonios. His interests range over the whole field of 
What we today call the natural sciences. Sometimes of 


gourse he went wrong, and differed seriously from 


Aristarchus of Samos in regarding the earth as the centre 
of the universe ; and of course he made far too much of 
astrology. But like Pliny after him, he tends on the 
whole to ask the right questions, and very often he gets the 
tight answers. One major difference between him and 
the earlier Stoics is in his estimate of the part played by 
the Logos in the sub-human creation. Zeno had seemed 
to accord it comparatively little part in (e.g) the life of 
dogs and horses as compared with that. of mankind, but 
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Poseidonios takes the position that because of the funda: 
mental homogeneity and sumpatheia of the universe, we 
are able to see the Logos at work as a governing principle 
everywhere ; so that in constructing.a ship’s rudder we are 
able to see how to set it going by a study of the movements 
of the tail of a fish. Today he would of course have said 
that in making aeroplanes we have to study the way in 
which birds use their wings and tails, which is exactly 
what has been done.” 

But we must not make the mistake of supposing that 
the study of the external world and the doctrine of the. 
Logos exhaust the teachings set forth from the Stoa. As 
a preliminary to all this there is a clear attempt to set forth 
an epistemology. 

The very foundation of Zeno’ s system is that man 
with the aid of his senses can actually know objects, and 
in what he calls katalepsis possess a sound criterion of 
truth. He draws a distinction between the apprehension 
of the data of consciousness by animals and by man. The 
Logos operates in man in such a way as to give him 
a greater and more complete insight into the relative 
values of what he experiences in ‘sensatio’ (Tennant’s 
word). Man, unlike animals, has katalepsis, true and full 
apprehension of the value and significance of the object 
perceived or experienced in sensatio. This was of course 
a way of explaining a difference between the human and 
the sub-human of which all could not help being aware, 
however they might account for it. The object of 
sensatio Zeno called a phantasia, and Kleanthes and 
Chrysippus were dissatisfied with his too materialistic 
interpretation of the latter, so that Chrysippus sought 
to modify his master’s epistemology. But Arkesilaos and 
Carneades in particlar did not consider that Zeno allowed 
sufficiently for the possibility of misperception and 


2 Cf. with sumpatheia the Pali anukampaé=vibrating together. 
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hallucination. These facts show clearly enough, I think, 
that what proceeded from the original Stoa was not a 
completely closed system, but rather a method of thinking 
about the world which could be and was subject to revision 
and development all along the line. For this reason we 
keep coming up against reflections upon the universe and 
man which sound familiar, simply because they represent 
intelligent human minds using their free reason in trying 
to understand things around them which are around us as 
well. Thus the teachers of the Stoa and their successors 
faced the problems of the Self-Existent and of human 
mortality, of the moral consciousness and its dictates, just 
as we do today, and sought to construct a working theory 
of life which would carry them through. Yet.we cannot 
dismiss them simply as early humanists. The existence 
of Absolute Deity is for them not merely a belief, but 
(they believe) a scientifically demonstrable certainty. Yet 
they do not seem to be fanatical anti-polytheists any more 
than was the Buddha. » Like him they conceive that - 
there is no valid objection to be urged against the existence 
of a plurality of daevas, or as Cicero might have said at a 
later period, of numina. But to the Stoic also the gods 
or daevas are not ultimate, but are all subordinated to 
Supreme Absolute Deity; and the stories about them 


(whether myth or history) are only symbolical attempts at 


describing the activities of this Supreme Deity, and may 


therefore be interpreted allegorically. 


_ They were therefore tolerant towards what Pohlenz 
calls Volksreligion. Such tolerance is of course character- 
istic of many educated Indians even at the present day. 

Perhaps it is well that at this point we should con- 
Sider a little more closely the circumstances in which the 
Buddhist movement arose, even though in doing so I may 
be reminding many of what they know already. 

Buddhism emerged ‘roughly about 500 B.C. in a 
Situation which, although its context is specifically Indian, 
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is similar to one which arose at that period in several 
different parts of the world, namely the change-over from 
a religion of ritual and objective sacrifice to one of in- 
wardness, whether prophetic, mystical or philosophical. 
Of course there is still plenty of ritual sacrifice going on 
in parts of India, but except among the peasantry, the 
dominant influence until the entry of Western science, has 
been and still is to a great extent, philosophy. Outside 
Christain circles, India has no faculties of theology. _In- 
stead she has almost everywhere faculties of philosophy; 
and this Indian penchant for metaphysics goes right back 
into the Upanishadic period, and there are even traces 
of the beginnings of it further back still in some of the 
later Vedic hymns. Schools of monistic . philosophy 
developed, grouping themselves round teachers who are 
to us very little but names (Yajnavalka, Naciketas, and 
so on). But this philosophy was seldom purely ration- 
alistc. It based itself upon the belief that the earlier 
Vedic literature had been the work of rishis or seers and 
that these had expressed in human language certain mystical 
ideas which by a series of cosmic vibrations had impinged 
upon their consciousness. Thus it tended, like the 
scholastic philosophy of medieval Europe, to be based 
upon the attribution of sacred verbal infallibility to holy 
texts, and upon their exegesis rather than upon straight 
thinking. If a given revelation of any kind be conceded, 
such exegesis may be justifiable, but it is plainly not pro- 
perly to be called philosophy so much as philosophical 
dogmatic theology. 

Against such scholasticism the Buddha himself seems 
to have revolted, rejecting the hair-splitting arguments 
which it involved. Although he obviously owed a good 
deal to the Upanishadic schools, he was essentially practi- 
cal in his own outlook, and appealed to straight thinking, 
and not to any texts. (The story of the wounded man 


and the arrow is typical.) Like many young men of good 
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family*® in his day, it is clear that he had frequented the 
schools of Upanishadic teachers, for we find him some- 
times using their vocabulary, and I think it is certain that 


at one stage he knew and consorted with the Jains. But 


he himself is quite different from his contemporaries except 
in one respect. He and they are equally obsessed by the 
sorrow and suffering of the world, with the belief that all 
existence is an endless chain of cyclic repetitions, and that 
the highest life one can lead is one of world-renunciation, 
of brahmacarya, in which eventually one crosses over 
from sorrow on to the other shore or bank, and attains 
peace. He does not see the world as itself capable of 
being altered, and so he sets about the task of adjusting 
people to the world as it is. The way out of suffering is 
what he calls the Noble 8-fold Path, and this way of life 
can only be trodden and observed to perfection by ascetics 
who detach themselves, and “wander alone like a rhino- 
ceros” (his own expression, many times repeated). Ordi- 
nary lay-folk can only observe a part of this rule. 
Gautama does not anywhere in the Suttas appeal to 
belief in or union with a transcendental Deity. The 
Brahmans, he says in the Tevijja Sutta, have never met 
or heard of anyone who has seen Brahma, has known 


Him by experience, or knows His where, whence or 


whither ; and he concludes, addressing his pupil Vasettha : 
“Now what think you, Vasettha : does it not follow that 
this talk of the Brahmans turns out to be foolish 
talk ?” No Logical Positivist of our own day could be 
more downright ! 

That I think was why his contemporaries dubbed him 
an. atheist. But they missed the point, I believe. They 
were looking for his Deity in the wrong place, and per- 
haps making what Professor Gilbert Ryle would call “a 
aaa mistake”. The Absolute of the Buddha is to be 


*The Pali phrase often occurs in his addresses to his bhikkhus. 
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found in the depths of consciousness. In his earliest 
logia he is always talking about the Self or Aétd, and in 
translating from the Pali I notice translators always spell 
the word with a capital—it is the Higher or Great self, as 
distinct from the lower self, which latter he analyses into 
its component parts. These are transitory he declares, 
and can hardly be said to exist at all as a single entity. 
Perhaps the nearest he himself gets to a definition of 
Deity is in the Udana Sutta, where he says : “O Bhikkhus, 
there is that which is unborn (ajatam), which has not be- 
come (abhitam), which is uncreate (akatam), which is un- 
evolved (asamkhatam). This translation of the Pali is 
by a Buddhist of Lanka, and he goes on to comment: 


“This Creative Force, so described, has many names in 


different parts of the world, such as Tao, Allah, Brahma, 
Zeus, Jupiter, Yahweh, First Cause, Elan vital, Universal 
Mind, God the Father”. If that is what an educated 
Theravada Buddhist can say today, I think we may leave 
it at that. I will merely add that Japanese Buddhists 
have a way of talking about “The Totality that is One”, 
“The Supreme Reality”, “The Essence of Being”; but 
they jib at the idea of a creation ex nihilo within time by 
a Personal Creator, and say that that is anthropomorph- 
ism. The fact is, the experience of such people is 
exclusive and unlimited immanentism, just as that of 
Muslims is exclusive and unlimited transcendentalism. 

It is in the realm of ethics rather than of physics that 
we find Stoicism and Buddhism drawing really near to 
one another. There are several words which recur in 
the writings of the Stoics, and which represent funda- 
mental attitudes to life as taught by them. I propose to 
develop a little the consideration of these words and to 
compare them with Buddhist ones. 

. First of all there is the idea of the Heimarmene. I 
can hardly do better ame than quote Pohlenz’ peragrays 
upon it ; 
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_ “Providence as the rational creative and preserva- 
tive power is identical with Logos and Phusis. It 
is Deity seen from a particular angle. From another 
angle it appears as Heimarmene....Everything fulfils 
itself in the world according to a continuous chain of 
cause and effect, which no Deity can alter. The 
essence of this law was found by the Stoics expressed 
in the ancient word Heimarmene, which they derived, 
by an impossible etymology, from the word heirmos, 
and interpreted as “the sequence of causes”—-series 
causarum—or heirmos aition. Chrysippus defines 
the Heimarmene as ‘the eternal continuous and 
orderly movement’, or as ‘the natural ordering of all 
that happens, according to which from eternity one 
event succeeds another, and unrolls in an unbroken 
interwoven pattern”. 

Pohlenz. points out that this conception is very an- 
cient, and is to be found implicitly in Homer. But 
whereas in pre-Stoic times it seems that there was a strong 
tendency towards pure determinism, we find Zeno and 
Chrysippus questioning whether man is not in the last 
resort responsible for his own actions, and whether a mea- 
sure of freewill is not a definite reality. The Heimarmene 
may provide him with the external incentive, but its 
existence also gives him internally the possibility of self- 
determination. Up to a point, if Pohlenz’ description 
is a fair one, Heimarmene would seem like a combination 
of the Indian concepts of Samsara and Karma. But to 
the Stoic there is also the conception of a. pre-determined 
freedom on the part of man. (If not entirely a bus, 
he has at least some of the characteristics of a tram !) 

Next we come to the term pathos. I suppose we 
might equate it with the Pali word dukkha. The Stoics 
say that it is of four kinds: (i) Discomfort or physical 
pain, lupe; (ii) Fear, phobos; (iii) Desire, lust, craving 
(cf. Pali tanha), epithumia ; (iv) Selfish pleasure, hedone. 
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The cause of any kind of pathos is a false opinion, 
leading to a false krisis, judgment or estimate of any con- 
dition or situation in which the individual finds himself. 
It is clearly due to “wrong mindfulness”. (I must leave 
the reader to supply the Pali). 

Release from pathos is thus to be found in what the 
Buddha at a much earlier date had called “right mind- 
-fulness”, and this leads to the state of mind which is 
called apatheia, or detachment, in Pali upekkha=impar- 
tiality. It must be noted carefully that apatheia is not 
callousness or hard-heartedness, even though it may some- 
times seem to be. Nor is it simply reckless indifference. 
It is a proper estimate of what things are good, bad 


or indifferent (adiaphora). Most, if not all physical | 


affairs and circumstances are indifferent in the view of 
the Stoic teachers, and the Stoic ideal man cultivates an 
emphasis upon the spiritually good, which neither time 
nor change nor disaster can touch, and which therefore 
brings him complete peace and satisfaction. There is 
‘some similarity between this and nirvana and Siinyata ; ; 
waning out of libido, not annihilation. 

Zeno says that the proper end of man is to live nocotd 
ing to nature (Zen homologoumenos Te phusei) and the 
adiaphora do not help or hinder one in doing this. Virtue 
is independent of them. Health and riches are not 
“goods”. Poverty and sickness do not hinder a man 
from being virtuous. But to follow hedone or any other 
form of pathos is not to live in true conformity with 
nature, and is therefore evil. Zeno adds that pathos is a 
flaming up of the soul which is opposed to right reason 
and to nature. The Buddha also uses the metaphor 
of fire to describe the tanha which has to be eliminated in 
order to attain nirvana. Thus it would seem that there is 
a false conformity to nature as well as a true one. It 
is not quite enough to say “live in conformity to nature”, 
without further qualification. 
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There are three good elements in the soul which, 
if cultivated, will dispel pathos. These are (i) Joy 
or charis, which is the opposite of hedone; (ii) circums- 
pection, which is the opposite of phobos; (iii) stead- 
fast will, which is the opposite of epithumia; and each 
of these also has subdivisions. 

The soul itself has 8 component parts or elements, viz. 
the 5 senses, speech, thought, and the urge to re- 
production. The word “soul” here is perhaps the wrong 
one. It would be better perhaps to say the “ego” or 
body-soul complex. | 

But in spite of the obvious tendency towards analysis, 
so characteristic of Indian thinkers, there is a consider- 
able difference at this point between the doctrines of 
Gautama and those of the Stoics. Both see life as marred 
by malaise, which is the effect of what Gautama calls 
anicca and dukkha ; and both seek to remove the malaise 
not by changing the conditions prevailing in the external 
world, but by changing the ego on the inside, and by 
inducing the individual to rethink how to conduct himself : 
and like the Buddhists, the Stoics seek, as a preliminary 
to achieving right mindfulness, to analyse the consti- 
tuent elements in the ego. But the result, with the 
Buddhist, is to dissolve the empirical ego into a chain of 
separate transitory sensations and so to dispel the occasions 
which give rise to passion, lust and acquisitiveness. 
Nothing seems left except the self-consciousness of the 


Great Self; whereas the Stoics as far as I am aware, do 


not sweep away totally the empirical ego. 

Yet here both Stoics and Buddhists stand on the same 
side, and it is undoubtedly the case that they differ from 
modern scientific thinkers, in that the latter regard the 
external world as capable of manipulation to a degree 
which the ancients did not. I do not say that the ancients 
never did anything to alter circumstances. They invented 
suitable clothing. They made some tools. In the course 
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of time they invented the wheeled carriage, and revolu- 
‘tionised transport. They also did some medicine and sur- 
gery. But they never seem to have thought of the world as 
capable of being altered to suit human needs to the extent 
to which people do today, and so they contented them- 
selves with devising a technique which would enable man 
to bear the ills that seemed inevitably connected with 
finite human existence upon this planet. 

Iam not saying that they were entirely wrong in so 
doing on the whole, for no alteration of the external world 
can wholly eliminate those items in it which afflict human 
beings with worry, anxiety, or distress. What I say is 
that they regarded so much in human circumstances as 
beyond manipulation, that it seemed to them more impor- 
tant to persuade people to protect themselves by culti- 
vating a definite species of mentality, an inward calm and 
detachment. The Stoic ideal person was the sophos or 
wise man, corresponding to the Buddhist ideal of the person 
who is buddha, ie. awake or enlightened; and the 
Buddhist arhat, like the Stoic sophos is autarkes. 

The sophos is without pride, is temperate in all things, 
is austere, is sincere and avoids all hypocrisy, is never 
ill at ease, and is the equal of Zeus, in that he’ possesses 
the qualities that belong to Divinity. Epictetus says that 
he saves his life in losing it. This, though apparently 
independent of the well-known /ogion of Jesus, could 
of course be an echo of it, since Epictetus was born about 
twenty years after the crucifixion. There are a number of 
passages in the Stoics which remind us of the Christian 
Gospels, such as “be not anxious for the morrow, for 
the morrow should be anxious for the things of itself”, 
“be ye not as the hypocrites”, and “be ye perfect even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect”; and of course Paul, 
having been brought up at Tarsus, the home of Cilician 
Stoicism, is full of Stoic allusions in his letters. But I 
think it is only fair to note in passing that the Jew, whether 
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rightly or wrongly, tended to think of the world as 


| capable of being changed, so that when Karl Marx says 


“Philosophers have only explained the world: the task is 
to change it”, he is being true to his Jewish inheritance, for 
the Jews always seem to have believed that there could 
be a new heaven and a new earth to replace the present 
imperfect ones. 

But the resemblances between Stoic and Buddhist 
logia are even more striking. For example, in the Enchei- 
ridion of Epictetus, III, xix we read : 

“The wise man will always expect more evil from the 

wicked than he receives. So and so has said some- 

-thing injurious about me; I will give him thanks for 

not having struck me. He has struck me; I will give 

thanks that he has not wounded me. He has 
wounded me ; I will give thanks that he has not killed 
me”, 

Compare with this the words of the Buddha to the 
Venerable Parna, who wished to preach the dharma to a 
wild and dangerous tribe : 

“But, 'Puarna, these are violent, cruel, and furious men. 

When they get angry and curse you, what will you 

think ?’ ‘I will think’ (answered Pirna) ‘that they 

are certainly kind and good men, they who address 
me in insulting words, they who are angry and curse 
me, but who do not beat me with their hands and 
stones’. ‘But’, said the Buddha, ‘if they do beat 
you with their hands and stones, what will you think ?’ 

‘I will think that they are kind and good men, 

since they do not attack me with clubs and swords’. 

‘And if they do attack you with clubs and swords ?’ 

‘I will think they are kind and good since they do 

not kill me’. ‘And if they do kill you?’ ‘I will 

then certainly think that they are kind and good, 
since they deliver me with so little pain from this 
vile body’. ‘Very well, very well, Purna’, replied 
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the Buddha; ‘with such perfect patience you are 
allowed to fix your abode in the country of these 
violent men’. 
In one of the books of the fifth Nikaya we find a 
list of blessed activities, and among them this : 
“The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this 
life, a soul inaccessible to sorrow, er secure, 
this is the greatest blessing’. 
We are inevitably reminded of the famous. picture of 
the Stoic wise man in one of the Odes of Horace : 
“Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum férient ruinae”. 
And again in Epictetus I, 17 we read : 
“Never say about anything: ‘I have lost it’ but: 
‘I have restored it’. Has your son died? You have 
restored him. Has your wife died? You have 
restored her. Has anyone seized your land? What 
has happened is that you have made restitution. 
But, you say, he who has seized it is a wicked man, 
What does it matter by whose hands he who has given 
it to you wishes you to return it? While you have it, 
use it as something which is to you indifferent, 
somewhat as travellers make use of inns on their 
journeys”. 
Compare with this the story of Gautama’s comment on the 
behaviour of one of his disciples : 
“A man, it is said, who had left wife and child in 
' order to become a disciple of Buddha, came in his 
- wanderings to the town where they lived. The woman 
learned the presence of her husband, betook her- 
self with her child to where he was, and said to him, 
‘See, here is your little son; give me support’. The 
--man would not vouchsafe her one look, but kept 
silence, and remained silent while she put forward 
her request a second and third time. Finally she 
laid her child down before the man, saying, ‘that is 
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- your son, nourish him’, and went forth, When, 
however, she looked back after a short time and 
saw that the man was not even looking at the child, 
she returned and took the child again with her, 
saying to herself, ‘not even his little son matters to — 
him’ ”, ” 

The story ends with the remark that the Buddha 
with his supernatural eye observed the incident, and 
commented : 

_ ‘Over your coming he rejoices not, over your depar- 
ture he grieves not, him whom I see freed from iove 
and desire, him I call a true disciple of the Buddha’ ”. 
What was the attitude prescribed for the Stoic towards 

other people? Quite briefly, to other sophoi, friendli- © 

ness; to the rest of the world, compassion for their un- 


‘happy condition. It is not clear that this compassion was 


quite the same as pity. Seneca says that pity is the 
vice of a mean spirit: the sophos does not show pity, 
since he regards the unfortunate or the erring as suffering 
from that which in himself he would perhaps not regard 
as an evil. But perhaps Seneca is here pot quite 
typical. Nevertheless I think the compassion of the wise 
man towards the rest of the world was rather more 
tepid than the attitude prescribed by the Buddha towards 
all living creatures ; and I feel sure that it was more tepid 
than that of the Christian and the modern humanist. 
Still it was one of tolerant goodwill. I don’t think it 
would be fair to say that the Stoics ever inculcated hatred 
of anyone. 
_ Two quotations from Marcus Aurelius may serve 
to illustrate this, although he belongs to the late period of 
Stoicism, and in spite of the fact that he disapproved 
of the Christians, may conceivably have been influenced 
them. 
(i) “Fit and accommodate thyself to that estate and to 
those occurrences, which by their destinies have 
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been annexed with thee; and love those men whom 


» thy fate it is to live with ; but love them truly”. 
. (ii) “When any shall either impeach thee with false 
accusations or hatefully reproach thee, or shall use 
_any such carriage towards thee, get thee presently 
to their minds and understandings, and look on 
them, and behold what manner of men they be, 
Thou shalt see, that there is no such occasion why 
it should trouble thee, or what such as they are 
should think of thee. Yet must thou love them 

still, for by nature they are thy friends”. 
- It is clear that the Buddha, though not prohibiting 
friendships, regarded love between persons as a little 
dangerous; because their evanescence would be bound to 


end in the sorrow of an inevitable separation : hence the | 


celibate life seemed to be preferred. It provided an assured 
peace which that of the householder, married person, 
and parent could never possess. While it is true that 
Gautama had a message for the laity as well as for his 
bhikkhus, he differs widely here from the Stoics, who 
never seem to have visualised the existence of a com- 
munity of celibates as an inner order. Their teachings 
assume that all Stoics are laity, and may marry. Thus 
when the Christians incorporated the idea of apatheia 
or detachment into the life prescribed for the monk, and 
of course after the Counter-Reformation of the 16th 
century endeavoured to extend it into the life of the 
laity (see Ignatius Loyola, Spiritual Exercise I) they seem 
to have taken the idea of the monastic recluse from fur- 


ther east. The Stoic, as we have seen, said that one | 


ought always to think of wife, husband or children as 
beings who might be taken away from one, so that when 
natural causes operated, one was not disturbed by grief; 
but he never prohibited such family connexions. 

The attitude of the Stoic towards his own death 


myst seein’ to many of us rather curious. Being autarkes, 
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the sophos appears to claim that he is entitled to do 
whatever he wishes with his own life. Perhaps the Jain, 


" if interrogated, might say the same thing. It is reported 
of course that a yogi of some sort visited Athens in the 


days of Plato and burned himself to death deliberately. 
(Does Paul refer to this in I. Cor. XIII?) . 
Zeno, we read, suffocated himself to death in his 


| old age because he had damaged one of his hands (we 


oak S 


don’t know the details—it may have become irretrievably 


- septic, and of course in those days there was no peni- 


cillin). Kleanthes, suffering apparently from what dentists 
now call gingivitis, prolonged his fast until he expired 
‘ffom starvation, even though he was apparently on the 
road to recovery; and the Stoic teachers, on principle, 
saw nothing wrong about infanticide. 

- Yet from the outset, the Stoics would seem to have 
acknowledged that life taken as a whole was a geod ane 
and worth living. 

_ Ihave no time (and ‘indeed it is hardly necessary) 
to stress the work of both Stoics and Buddhists in break- 
ing down the barriers of race: and class. The idea of 
sumpatheia in the Universe naturally involves the idea 
of a common humanity, and it is well-known that the 
Buddha’s teaching overthrew, when accepted, the barriers 
of caste and race. How much this idea of a common 
humanity and of homonoia may have owed to Alexander 
the Great, I have discussed elsewhere. 

And finally: no one can read the writings of the 
itoics without feeling that although some of their earlier 
teachers verged upon a species of pantheism, the later 
OMes seem more theistic, and even the earlier Stoic poets 
sound like theists. | But ultimately one supposes the 
Orthodox followers of Zeno and Chrysippus identified 
the Universe with Absolute Deity, of whom the gods of 
popular polytheism were manifestations. Man’s perso- 
ality is an emanation from this Deity, into whom it will 
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eventually be absorbed. 
: No Stoic writer from Kleanthes to Cicero, seems to 
treat the concept of Deity transcendent as wholly irrele- 
vant to his purpose in the way in which the Buddha is 


sometimes represented as doing. Of course we do not — 


know the exact nature of the Buddha’s earliest /ogia, and 
it is arguable that he was not in the strictest sense of the 


word atheistic, but that he was primarily a humanist, | 


The story of the arrow shows his practical temperament. 
My own view is that: like the Stoics he was human- 
istic in his interests rather than theological, concerned 
with the practical amelioration of man’s condition ; but 
that if he had been cornered, he would have taken his 
stand-on the indefinability of Deity or the Absolute (the 
principle of “neti, neti”) and would have said that since 
all that happens in the cosmos happens within the Abso- 
lute; what matters is that by a steadfast treading of the 
Noble 8-fold Path one should reach a blissful condition 


of release, harmony and integration, (his ideal of © 


nibbana), a blissful relation to the Absolute which is of 
much gteater importance than spending one’s energy in 
trying: to define what the Absolute really is, since that is 
a thing we can never know in completeness. 
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A STORY OF THE PURI TEMPLE 


PADMALAYA Das 


At dawn on Thursdays from mid-November to mid- 
December, the women of Orissa welcome Lakshmi, the 
Goddess: of Prosperity, into their homes with the aus- 
picious hula-huli, a shrill sound made by a continuous 
quick movement of the tongue. 

In town and village, whether prosperous or poor, 
every Hindu home is spick and span—the result of days 
devoted to thorough cleaning. In the mud: huts a fresh 
layer of cow-dung is applied on the walls and floors. 
The houses of the more well-to-do are whitewashed. 
For, it is laid down, Lakshmi arrives to abide in homes 
that are the most clean and cheerful-looking. Particularly 
on the days of the puja, harsh words are taboo to the 
housewife and she must have a song on her lips and a 
smile on her face. 

_. Women give expression to their artistic talents in 
paintings on the floor called “chita”’ in Orissa (from Skt. 
citra) and a wonderful array of lovely and _ intricate 
designs meets the eye in every house, however humble. 
The lotus being the favourite of the goddess, various 
forms of it predominate among the patterns painted with 
fice powder, ranging from the realistic to the highly 
stylized. Special care is devoted to decorating the house- 
entrance to make it inviting enough to tempt the passing 
feet of the deity. At the centre of an elaborately designed 
chita a jar filled with water and topped with a coconut 
on mango leaves is placed as well as a ghee lamp to 
guide her steps. Mango leaves lace the lintel and flowers 
lend fragrance. To represent the footprints of Lakshmi, 
tiny little feet are drawn with loving care, leading the 
goddess step by step into every room, particularly where 
grains are stored and the safe or trunk containing valu- 
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ables is kept, and, finally, to the place of worship. : 

With the break of dawn, the lady of the house hastens 
across the threshold, dressed in her best and all her 
jewellery, with red paint outlining her feet, collyrium on 
her eyes and vermilion on her forehead. She holds a 
plate with a ghee lamp and flowers on it and waves it 
the auspicious number of times as greeting to the accom- 
paniment of song and hula-huli. Thus Lakshmi is 
ritually welcomed into the home, at a time of the year 
when the autumn harvest of rice has been gathered. 
At the place of worship a paddy measure, artistically 
decorated and filled to overflowing with newly-harvested 
paddy, is placed on a special type of throne-like stool 
and dressed in a red cloth with flowers and jewellery. 
This is regarded as the personification of Lakshmi. Ghee 
lamps, burning incense, fruits and food arranged on 
plantain leaves and plates are proferred to the goddess, 
Delicious dishes are prepared for her. Entirely different 
items are cooked each Thursday of the month with pious 
care, for the goddness is perfect in the culinary art. 
After worship is over, the story of Lakshmi, which goes 
back to ancient times, is read out to the family and 
friends. 
THE STORY 


One day Lakshmi asked the permission of her con- 


sort, Lord Jagannath to go round the town (of Puri) 
since it was the day of her puja. The Lord granted her 
wish on condition that she returned soon to cook _ their 
food. So Lakshmi bedecked herself and stepped out 
on to the streets. She entered house after house, but no- 
where did she find the cleanliness and purity so dear to 
her. In some homes the lazy housewife was still asleep 


or idling by the door of an untidy and unclean house. 


Finally, she reached the Outcastes’ Street. 
Shriya, a sweeper woman, lived in this street which 
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lay beyond the limits of the town. Her daily task was 
to sweep the grounds of a temple. She was very pious. 
Two hours before dawn she went and brought cow-dung 
and, mixing it with water, she plastered her mud hut. She 
prepared a paste with rice powder and water and painted 
a beautiful sixteen-petalled lotus in front of her door 


and placed a lamp with ten wicks in the centre. At 


the place of worship she joyously arranged her offerings— 
ten varieties of fruits and flowers, Then prostrating 
herself, she prayed to the goddess: “I am an insigni- 
ficant and ignorant low-caste woman. O Lakshmi! accept 
my devotion”. The goddess, passing by Shriya’s house, 
was moved by the woman’s piety and poverty. De- 
lighted by the lotus Shriya had drawn, Lakshmi stepped 
on to it with both her feet. Thereupon the humble hut 
of the woman was transformed and the goddess granted 
her many a boon. 

In the meantime Lord Jagannath and his elder brother 
Balaram had gone deer-hunting in the woods. Through 
divine powers the latter observed Lakshmi’s behaviour 
and, calling his younger brother, told him how his wife 
had entered the house of an untouchable. “Simply 


_ because she is called the Saviour of the Poor”, he said, 


“she enters the house of even the lowest among the low 
castes, and, without .purifying herself with a bath, she 
re-enters the holy temple where she dwells with us. Thus 
does she make us brothers impure. Therefore, listen to 
te and drive her out. It is unwise to have such a mis-. 
tress in the house”. 

“Brother, if I drive her out, I shall never get another 
wife like her”, said Jagannath. “Since she has done 
wrong, let us invite all the gods and get her back into the 
caste by paying a fine of five lakhs of rupees. If she 
does it a second time, we will certainly drive her out. She 
should be forgiven the first time”. . 

“Listen, Jagannath, if your Lakshmi stays, I shall 
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brother. If you are still interested in your wife, you 


build yourself another dwelling in the Outcastes’ Street 
and don’t enter my temple”. 


“T leave her, I leave her”, said Lord Jagannath, unable 


to endure such cruel words. The brothers then returned — 


to their abode, the Great Temple of Puri. 
- After showering unlimited good fortune on Shriya, 
the sweeper woman, Lakshmi arrived at the portals of 


the Great Temple. Observing both brothers seated at the 


gate, she politely asked them to make way, so that she 
might enter and prepare their meals. 

_ “Have you taken leave of your senses ?” asked Lord 
Jagannath. “Why did you enter the house of an out- 


_ caste?” If I only had seen you, it could have been 


covered up. But Elder Brother saw first and I cannot 


bear his curses. So, Lakshmi, you must leave”. Then 


he added, “Companion of my life, people call you the 
Mad Goddess. . Even though you are my wife, you 
wander about, breaking a thousand homes to create a 
new one, or ruining one home to create a thousand new 
ones. Such is your might. But now leave my home, 
Lakshmi, for our elder brother is angry”. 

“Grant me divorce and then drive me out”, said 
Lakshmi, looking at her Lord. : 

Jagannath replied that they did not have divorce in 
their community. 
_ Lakshmi then reminded him of a boda he had 
granted her at the time of their marriage, namely, that on 
the days devoted to her puja, she would serve food to 


‘one and all, starting from the lowest of insects right up 


to Brahma the Creator and that he would never hold this 
against her”. “O Lord! why do you not keep your word 
now ?” she queried . 

But Jagannath answered her only with some angry _ 
words, 
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“I tarried only for a moment in an untouchable’s 

hut and have become polluted”, said Lakshmi. “You 
talk of caste, but in the past you ate impure food at times. 
Have you forgotten all this that you will not forgive my 
very first fault ?” she reproached him. 

“We shall supply you with some food daily. Then 
after convincing Elder Brother we shall take you back. 
We never disobey him”. 

“For food from you, I have no use”, answered 
Lakshmi. “I am leaving as a more or less helpless and 
unprotected woman.” She then requested him to take 
back all the costly ornamets he had given her. 

“Are you mad? Why should a husband take away 
the jewellery of his wife ?” : 

She replied, “Because afterwards you might say, 

Lakshmi left with jewellery worth lakhs”. Saying this 
She divested herself of all her fabulous jewellery and 
heaped it on the floor. ! 
_ “When a wife leaves her husband,” said Jagannath, 
“she is provided with food and clothes to last six months. 
So you take these ornaments and sell or break them and 
provide yourself”. 

“O Lord! listen carefully,’ said Lakshmi. “When 
you bring another wife, you can give her all these orna- 
ments. I am going as a low untouchable woman with 
this curse on you: as long as the sun and moon last, 
you will not get food or clothes. You will be able to 
eat only when I, the low caste woman, will serve you 
myself”. So saying, she left, and all her maids followed 
her in spite of her admonitions. 

Then Lakshmi thought of ways and means to make 
her curse fully effective. First she summoned Visva- 
karma, the divine architect, who built her a stupendous 
palace right on. the sands of the sea. Then she called the 
spirits and gave them instructions to go to the kitchens 
of the Great Temple and eat everything they found with- 
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out leaving a morsel, then to place all the pots together : 


and break them, and then to go to the store rooms and 
carry to her new palace all the provisions. To facilitate 
. this nocturnal pillage, she asked the goddess of sleep to 


give deep slumber to the two brothers. Her commands 


were most efficiently executed. 

But Lakshmi suddenly remembered that the two 
brothers slept on a very costly gem-studded bedstead. 
She told the spirits that when Jagannath became poor, he 
would sell the bed and live on the price it would fetch. 


So he would not seek his wife. Once a man learns to 


manage by his own, he woulld not seek a wife. Since 
the spirits expressed doubts about their ability to lift such 
mighty ones off their bed, Lakshmi suggested that they 
should roll the brothers on to a cheaper bed, which 
_-. Saraswati, the goddess of learning, was next asked 
to see that every individual the brothers might happen to 
approach would refuse them food and water. For, un- 
~ Jess they truly suffered, they would not think of Lakshmi. 

_ The night passed. When the brothers awoke in the 
morning, Balaram said, “I don’t hear any noise or bustle 
in the house. Where has everybody vanished? There 
jis no water to wash our faces with”. Jagannath said, 
“Brother, when Lakshmi leaves, it happens so”. Balaram 
said, “You are talking like this of a mere wife! When 
one’s wife sulks or gets lost or something, do you not 
think he cooks food and eats ?” 

_ The brothers stepped into the store-rooms only to 
discover a vast emptiness. Speculating over this colossal 
plunder, they proceeded to the kitchens. Soot stuck to 
their bodies and blackend their faces. 

“Listen”, said Balaram, “the world has named you 
the Big Eater, so you seem to have finished all the food 
without leaving any for me”. But Jagannath pointed 


out that there was not even a fireplace for cooking, leave 
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alone a grain of rice. 
_ That day they fasted, without water even, for the 
great tanks of Puri too had mysteriously dried up. Next 
day, unable to endure the pangs of hunger, the brothers 
decided to beg for alms. With the sacred thread on their 
shoulders, a broken umbrella in their hands, and un- 
washed faces (there was no water even to apply the 
caste-mark.on their foreheads), they set forth. True to 
Lakshmi’s instructions to Saraswati, wherever they went, 
they were driven out as rogues and cheats, none could 
recognize them, they shut the door on their faces and 
called for sticks to beat the two ruffianly-looking vaga- 
bonds with, and they had to leave in unseemly haste. ~ 
Still not giving up. hope, they stood at a safe distance 


‘and recited Vedic passages whereupon dried-up trees 


put forth fresh leaves and shoots. A_ housewife 
then realized they were holy Brahmins fallen upon evil 
days. Inviting them in, she seated them and went to 
cook a frugal meal for them, the brothers happily wait- 
ing in. anticipation. But when the kind lady went to 
bring the rice, lo! the whole pot had vanished! She 
realized they were inimical to samen and quickly drove 
them out. 

Similarly, wherever they enneesd to beg for alms 
they were always disappointed in the end. Finally, they 
met a yogi and asked him to give them some rice from 
his begging bowl. The yogi turned to them and said 
that they appeared to have earned the enmity of Lakshmi, 
for his bowl, which had been full of rice and milk but a 
Moment before, had suddenly become empty. Then he 
Suggested that they go to the sea-shore wherefrom he had 
all come, for there was an unlimited supply of food 

Now Lakshmi, still in a vengeful mood, called on 
the sun god to shine fiercely and make the sands on the 
beach so hot as to scorch the feet of the erring brothers. 
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They complained about it but forged ahead fast, hunger 
lending wings to their feet. They reached the main 

gate of Lakshmi’s sea-shore palace. On hearing their 
calls, the maids came out and told each other they had never 
seen more destitute or poverty-stricken persons. One 
said she remembered there was a fat fellow like one of 
those two men, who had driven out their mistress. With . 
this they drove them out. But they came again and this 
time started loudly reciting the Vedas. 

Lakshmi was lying on a cot. She arose, crying, “I 
am saved, I am saved. The Lord has appeared in my 
house”. She at once despatched messengers to find out 
what the brothers desired. The answer was, “some rice 
to eat”. The servants were sent back to say that this was 
the house of a low caste woman whose things were not 
fit to be touched by Brahmins. Therefore, how could 
they eat here? Then the hungry Balaram replied that 
if they were provideed with a new earthen pot and some 
_Yice and vegetables, they could cook for themselves. So 
Lakshmi sent them pots and plenty of provisions and the 
brothers were left to their own devices. 

But Lakshmi had no intention of allowing them to 
cook. She requested Agni, the Fire god, to create a lot 
of smoke and no heat. So when the maids brought — 
scented oil for their bath, the brothers were still blowing 
away furiously at the smouldering fire. Finally in disgust 
Balaram broke the pot. Desperate with hunger, he: de- 
cided it was time they forgot about caste, for, unless 
she gave them food now, they would surely die 
of starvation. 

The maids rushed to report how the Brahmins broke | 
the pot. At last Lakshmi was moved by their suffer- 
ing and, holding a golden ladle in her hand, she herself 
entered the kitchen. Who can describe her culinary 
skill? In no fime she cooked many a delicious dish. 
Within a second she finished arranging everything. 
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Finally, as the last item on the menu, she baked a special 
type of cake, a great favourite of Jagannath’s, and kept it 
aside. Then she herself sprinkled scent and sandalwood 
paste, and arranged the seats and golden vessels etc, 
making all the customary preparations for a royal. repast. 

Meanwhile, the brothers had bathed and dressed in 
silken apparel given by the maids. Balaram, however, was 
highly suspicious of such goings-on. He said, “Why does 
she show us such reverence ? Why don’t we see a single 
‘male member in her house? These preparations appear 
to me as _ the preliminaries to our punishment by death. 
Let us leave before it is too late”. 

“Brother, you will become the master of this house 
today”, teased Jagannath. 

“It is not proper of you to speak thus!” chided 
Balaram. 

The maids with joined hands respectfully invited them 
inside. But Balaram still had misgivings and told Jagan- 
‘fath that it would be wiser not to venture any further. 

Jagannath assured him there was nothing to fear and 
led his reluctant brother by the hand and seated him. 

As it is not proper for a woman to show herself to her 
husband’s elder brother, Lakshmi asked one of her 
Brahmin maids to serve the food. After the rich feast 
Balaram. observed that everything tasted like Lakshmi’s 
unsurpassable cooking. 

“Alas !” said Jagannath, “we abused her and sent her 
out! Where can we get another one like her ?” 

Just then Lakshmi sent the special cake. So Jagan- 
nath found his surmises confirmed. After rinsing their 
mouths and accepting pan scented with camphor, they 
stepped out into the open courtyard. 

Lakshmi sent a maid to ask the brothers if they 
were married. Jagannath replied that they were too 
poor to get a wife. “On driving out Lakshmi we suffer 
| $0”, he sadly concluded. 
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‘The maids retorted, “It is ridiculous that. a man 
- should become poor simply because his wife has left him !” 
“There are wives and wives”, said Jagannath. “There 


are some whose presence increases prosperity and longe- — 
vity ; yet others whose presence destroys the family and. 
breaks up homes”. He suggested they asked their 


mistress about it. 


“Are you mad ?” said the maids. “You came hungry 2 


and were fed and now you are impertinent ! 


Balaram hastily intervened, “My brother is but. a 


child. Please don’t inform your lady”. 


“Why do you fear, brother?” objected Jagannath, 


“This can only be Lakshmi’s house”. __ 

“You go and plead with Lakshmi”, begged Balaram, 
“and tell her we erred and that we have no ohprtiogs 
regarding her choice of residence 

Jagannath slowly entered the inner apartments and 


-. geached Lakshmi’s side. She worshipped his feet with a 
smile. “You drove me out as a low caste woman”, she 
said looking up. “Now you have eaten in a low caste 


woman’s house. So both you brothers have lost your 
caste. Fie on your might! Fie on your words! Fie on 
your brother !” said she with angry contempt. 


Not a word could Jagannath utter. After some 


silence, he asked her to forget her anger, since, by forcing 
them to beg, she had humiliated them in the eye of 


the world and broken their pride. Then he begged her 


to accompany them back. | 
But Lakshmi laid down a condition, namely, that she 
would come only if all were allowed to partake together 


of the bhog (holy food) of the Great Temple, her house, 


without distinction of caste. 


_ “So be it”, said Jagannath. “People will sing your 


praise through the ages to come”. That is how no distinc- 


tions of caste are observed with regard to aed the — 


of the Jagannath Temple. 
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SOME POINTS IN JAIN TEACHINGS 


Die frst clue to the message of Jainism is given in 
its name derived from jina which means ‘a conqueror’. 
The Jain wants to conquer his own personal life, whatever 
it might be. He venerates only the people who, as he 
knows, have achieved the goal. He therefore follows the 
Tirthankaras as his guides. If he attains the goal, it 
will mean that his personal essence or soul has ‘eached 
immortality. 

_ The Jain starts from the premise that there exist a great 
number of individual beings, that all these beings could 
one day achieve immortality, and thus the right attitude 
for the Jain is to strive to attain his personal fulfil- 
ment, and also, at the same time, to help others to achieve 
their individual fulfilment. This is the metaphysical 
kernel of the teaching of Mahavira. Salvation lies not. 
only in attaining a state, or in following a moral precept, 
but in developing the individual being, whoever and what- 
ever he might be, to its utmost fulfilment. Only in achiev- 
ing this fulfilment, Man will serve as a link between 
heaven and earth, between striving nature and perfected 
beings. 

From this emerges clearly the purpose of human 
existence. Man has an inner essence, a “soul”. The 
right attitude towards this soul is given in the doctrine of 
Ahimsa : it is wrong to hinder the development of this 
soul. So Ahimsa means not only something negative—as 
tefraining from killing and doing injury—but also some- 
thing positive : it means to take the existing being, what- 
ever and however it might be, as the starting point. Souls 
have certain characteristics, certain possibilities. Owing to 
individual achievement and Karma, each soul has a very 
definite personal way. And it is this personal way which 
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should be accepted as the basis of human society. 

But not only the human being has a soul in this sense : 

every animate being, even every existing phenomenon of 
nature has as its ultimate cause a divine spark, which 
one day may also develop and pass through the Human 
form to attain its individual immortality. Thus Man 
stands not against nature—he is the real pontifex maximus, 
linking in his striving the earth with the heavens, if he 
achieves the goal. 
Why did Mahavira and many of the earlid 
Tirthankaras start and continue their life and teachings 
as ascetics? Because Man tends to confuse the means 
with the ends. Man is perishable on earth. If he iden- 
tifies himself with his earthly possessions, he will lose 
himself. Thus, the discipline of asceticism is a method 
and a means, it is not an end. It serves to liberate the 
human essence from its attachment to animal impulses and 
instincts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL TREASURES OF LOWER 


CHANDRA Das GUPTA 
THE ever-green river-valleys of Bengal with their vast 


cultivated fields as also woodlands wet with monsoon 
fains and often sheltering wild animals possess an old 


history. Archaeological exploration has proved that the — 
moist surface though covered by vegetation conceals 
femants of a civilisation frequently displaying West Asian 


affinities as welll as Harappan elements. 

- Excavations carried out by the Asutosh Museum of 
Calcutta University and the Archaeological Department of 
India have revealed the pre-Gupta (i.e. before A.D. 400) 
history of Bengal whose charming relics in terracotta and 
stone are as eloquent as those from many other parts of 
India. While the varied stone implements from several 
sites in West Bengal speak of palaeolithic, mesolithic and 
neolithic cultures not unlike those of other parts of India, 
there are numerous relics recovered from the valleys of 
the Ganga and the Rupnarayan estuary which are 
witnesses of an old civilisation. Apart from a pair of 
terracotta vases of Minoan or Egyptian type, the Rupna- 
fayan valley has yielded neolithic tools and pottery 
indicating an advanced culture long before the beginning 
of historic times. Some strange terracotta heads with 
plumed head-gears and parted lips recovered from the 
neighbourhood, display an exotic and’ archaic style of 
modelling and concept bearing a curious resemblance with 
the art of the Pacific world. 

_ The archaelogical treasures from a site nearly 40 
miles from Calcutta down the Ganga, are also fascinating 
as they include several seals and pottery-fragments which 
bear recollections of a prehistoric civilisation. | While 
gone of these terracotta seals delineates two horned human 
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figures confronting each other in linear style almost 
similar to the archaic Cretan and Egyptian forms, another 
shows a conventional deeer in primitive lines with a 
curious symbol in the field, while an ivory button seal 
bears faint traces of a strange linear figure of unknown 
significance. The protohistoric pottery-types on the other 
hand include two rare examples with motifs of concentric 
circles of incised lunate pattern as also a composition of 
impressed radiating circles, the symbolic arrangements of 
_ which convey the memory of similar pottery styles in the 
Indus Valley. A terracotta seal depicts in an eye-shaped 
depression a male figure approaching a female recalling a 
class of impressed lenticular seals from Boeotia of nearly 
about three thousand years ago, though the resemblance 
with some ancient Indian ring-stones is not to be ignored. 
Some incised and coloured pottery have unmistakable 
relation with the Harappan and post-Harappan terracotta 


_ . wares of the Indus Valley and Rajasthan. Some pottery 


examples with a row of radiating concentric circles in 
relief are like those of a class of wares of the Ghaggar 
Valley in Rajasthan. A flying peacock in front of a 
landscape on numerous pottery-fragments not only bears 
the motif of a stamped trefoil, but also of incised hatched 
triangles recalling the pottery of Jhangar in Souther 
Baluchistan. A class of terracotta dishes of greyish core 
mixed with sand bear on the inside beautiful incised con- 
centric circles, either radiating or spaced by wavy or 
scalloped lines, hooks, comb-marks, voluted tendrils or 
serrated lines, the surface being coloured by a smooth 
_ opaque slip variously in blue, green, chocolate or black, 
while in one case grooves of concentric circles sensitively 
ripple around an archaic floral work with curved and 
joined petals. It is probable that these apparently new 
types in Indian archaeology are somehow related with the 
pre-Christian ceramics of the Mediterranean world, if 
not with a kind of terracotta wares from the lower levels 
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PARESH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 
of Mohenjo-Daro termed as “cut and incised”. 


.. There are numerous other relics which make us 
aware of a cultured urban life in Bengal in pre-Mauryan 
die. before 300 B.C.) and subsequent times. A class of 
figurines representing the Mother Goddess, both in 


| terracotta and ivory, reveal traits of a symbolic art in the 
‘middle of the first millennium B.C., their motifs, treatment 
and decorations being evidence of an age-old tradition 


and they have analogies with similar figures from Sonepur 


and Hastinapur as also with the divine Mother on — 
ring-stones and the well-known gold plaque from Lauriya 


Nandangarh. It is to be noted that such figures are 
generally found along with Northern Black Polish wares 
whose chronology falls roughly between 600 B.C. and 
200 B.C. Black-and-red as also black-and-cream wares, 


both decorated and plain, of Harappan tradition, and 


numerous examples of Northern Black Polish and gray 


wares in different stages of their evolution in the valley of 


the Ganga estuary reveal the existence of the same 


potter’s technique in Bengal as was once prevalent in 


northern, western and central India about 600 B.C. A 
few sherds on the other hand seem to be no other than 


adaptations from protohistoric Painted Gray Wares, while 


there is one complete gray bowl recalling similar 


‘pre-Mauryan wares known from elsewhere. 


.. The terracotta female figures reflecting Mauryan 
delicacy and elegance, reveal an understanding of three- 
dimensional modelling as also a grand fashion for ladies 
which enjoined a tasteful arrangement of heavy drapery 
and a gorgeous coiffure bedecked with disc-like ornaments, 


the entire formula betraying certain Perso-Hellenistic 


traits in spite of the Indian feelings in jewellery and pose. 
The terracotta figurines of post-Maurya age reflect the ideas 
of the Jatakas and the Puranas, the narrative style follow- 


ing more or less the conventions of Bharhut and Sanchi in 
| composition and perspective. These terracotta reliefs are 
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not only noted for their grace, sensitive style and charming 
modulations. but also for the bewitching figures of © 
‘semi-divine damsels and nymphs with their sweet expres- 
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sion, extravagant coiffure, gorgeous ornaments and subtle 


drapery. Two plaques of the Ist cent. B.C. depict Jataka 


scences, while other terracottas of the same age attempt to 
describe Puranic and Buddhist stories, reminding one of 


‘the contemporary lithic sculpture of central India and the » 


Krishna valley. 

The contact of Bengal with the far-off Grasvo-Romel 
world during 100 B.C.-200 A.D. is revealed in several 
moulded terracotta plaques depicting warriors and ladies 
in Roman and Hellenistic costumes, and a terracotta 


tablet records in Greek the thanksgiving of probably an 


unknown sailor to the “East Wind that came with the 
Dawn” for a safe sea-voyage (or it was a mystic obituary 


‘inspired by the Egyptian concept of the departed soul). 


The past relations between lower Bengal and Eastern 


“Europe have been further revealed by numerous rouletted 
“wares and several terracotta sprinklers of Graeco-Roman 


origin. Fragments of Kharosthi script, common in north- 
west India of the age, have also been found. Structural 


remains as laid bare by excavations reflect architectural . 


traditions of the Indus Valley, including a stepped brick 
tank and extensive terracotta drainage pipes. A study of 
terracotta plaques depicting the life of the times reveals the 
prosperity of ancient cities in this region, characterised 
by ramparts and monasteries. 


Ocroser 1964 
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THE “LEGENDARY” LIFE OF THE BUDDHA 
SANGHARAKSHITA 


writers on Buddhism in “general believe that 
traditional accounts of the Buddha’s life consist of a sub-— 
‘stratum of historical fact upon which have been super- 
imposed successive layers of ‘legendary’ material, and that 
their task is to separate the one from the other—it being 
assumed as self-evident that ‘legendary’ is synonymous with 
fictitious’. In adopting this procedure they are only partly 
correct. Far from being all of one kind, those elements 
in the traditional biographies which are dismissed as legen- 
dary are on the contrary found, on analysis, to comprise 
at least three distinct categories of material. To the first 
category belong episodes which are legendary in the com- 

mon acceptation of the term, that is, which though 
represented as historical did not really take place; to the 
second, episodes which are treated as untrue because they 
violate certain scientific notions of what is possible and 
what impossible ; to the third, those which, though pre- 
sented in the form of external, historical events, in fact sym- 
bolize spiritual truths and experiences. A few examples of 
each of these categories, all of which are capable of sub- 
division, will help to make the distinction perfectly clear and 
demonstrate that the ‘life’ of the Buddha ought not always 
to be so sharply divided from the ‘legend’ as the learned 
have commonly supposed. 

To the first category belong legends, or legendary ele- 
Ments, which are traceable to simple exaggeration, to 
interested invention, or to misattribution. Of these the 
| first is the most innocent and easily detectable. In con- 
trast to the Greek, the classical Indian mind was consti- 
tutionally prone to extravagance and _ exaggeration, 
especially when inflamed by religious devotion. This gave 
ise, for example, in the case of Buddhism, to a pronounced 
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- corrective by creating, out of indigenous resources, a 


tendency to augmentation of the number of persons inj si 
attendance on the Buddha or converted as a result of His} si 
preaching. Thus if 1,250 monks are mentioned by anja 
earlier text, one of later date, dealing with the same] w 
episode, is sure to increase the number to atleast 12,500.) 


So much a habit does this multiplication of zeroes become) th 


among the redactors of the canonical literature that in one} al 


of the ‘Perfection of Wisdom’ texts the Lord is represented} ne 


as taking by way of example “a mother who has manyj pt 
children,—five, or ten, or twenty, or thirty, or forty, or} all 
fifty, or one hundred, or one thousand”.’ This tendency| 
to numerical exaggeration, as well as to prolixity andj th 
discursiveness of all kinds, permeates the vast bulk of the} of 
Buddhist canonical literature to so great an extent that] to 
the student may be pardoned for mistaking it for afm 
characteristic of Buddhism itself. That this is by no meang in 
the case is demonstrated by the history of Buddhism inj ea 
China, where the Ch’an or Dhyana school in particular, his 
reacting not against Indian Buddhism so much as gare att 
distinctively Indian modes of expression, supplies the fut 
seri be: 
and more compact form of expression for the same cat 
spiritual truths. in 
As easily detected, though less innocent and_ less} the 
amenable to correction, are the legends attributable tojdis 
interested invention. The ‘interest’ is often a nationalistic} wh 
one. To this sub-division may be assigned those accounts | of 
made so much of by certain modern writers belonging! wh: 
to the countries concerned, of the Buddha’s perso all 
visits to Ceylon and Burma. For these visits there is nogall 
a shred of evidence. Yet to such an extent can scholard__ 
ship be vitiated by national prejudice that even writer§*Vi 
of repute insist on according these pious fictions EE 


1 Astasthasriki Prajfidparamiti, translated into English by Edward] 
Conze, Calcutta 1959, p. 93. |‘ Bu 
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ns in istatus of indubitable historic facts. Were they presented 
f His}simply as an expression of an understandable wish for 
y anja closer link with the person of the Buddha than that 
same} which history vouchsafes, little objection to these legends 
.| could be raised: they have their parallels in the belief 
that Christ visited Britain and in the pure Arabian descent 
alleged by some Indian Muslims. But when in all serious- 
ness they are made the basis for a claim to spiritual 
‘pre-eminence in the Buddhist world, they cannot be 
‘allowed to pass unchallenged. 
_ By misattribution, the third and last sub-division of 
the first category, is meant the relating about the Buddha 
‘of an incident which actually happened not to Him but 
to some other person, usually a disciple. One of the 
most striking examples of this type of ‘legend’ is found 
in the Vinaya Pitaka’s account of how Yasa, one of the 
i earliest converts, abandoned home one pi after seeing 


terser] besides being recounted at length in 
— where it forms one of the most admired passages 
in that noble poem. Some may, of course, argue that 

| less} the episode was transferred from the Master’s life to the 
aiiecigles But against this must be weighed the fact that 
alistic| What appear to be the oldest and most authentic accounts 
punts, Of the Bodhisattva’s renunciation make no mention of it 


whatever. 
na The second category of legendary material includes 
is noqall incidents in which the Buddha is represented as 


‘Pitaka, Mahavagga. The Life of Gotama the Buddha, by 
'E. H. Brewster, London 1956 (reprinted), p. 68. 

‘|*The Mahivastu, translated by J. J. Jones, London 1952, Vol. II, 
154-55. 


|*Buddhacarita V, 47-62. 


zainstj attitudes.” This story the Nidanakatha ‘of 
holar 


_ exercising supernormal powers, such as _ clairvoyance, 


clairaudience, and levitation, or as holding converse with 


‘non-human’ beings, devas, Brahma, Mara. etc. Brought 
‘yp as most of them were under the overt or covert 
influence of 18th century rationalistic and 19th | 

century materialistic and agnostic modes of thought, the 


older generation’ of orientalists naturally discarded these 
incidents as pure invention, assuming it to be self-evident 
that in a universe governed by natural law they could 
not have taken place. Their modern counterparts are 
usually not so rash. Scientific thinking is now much less 
biased towards materialism than it was, and few scientists 
would: be prepared to dogmatise on the limits of the 


- possible. Some, indeed, are seriously investigating, by 


means of standard procedures, a variety of phenomena 


now classified under the heading of ESP. Rhine’s ex- 
periments in this field are well known. Unfortunately, 


however, due partly to the fact that in many cases the 


works of the older orientalists are still in circulation, and | 


partly to the operation of a sort of cultural time-lag, 


_ whereby at least half a century elapses before an idea or 
discovery gets into general circulation, works on the | 


Buddha and Buddhism continue to reflect modes of 
thought which have been definitely discredited. Even so 
late as 1948 there could appear a scholarly compilation 


from the Pali canon which deliberately excises all reference 


to the ‘supernatural’.’ This is not to say that tales of the 
Cock Lane Ghost variety do not appear in Buddhist 
literature, or that every miracle and marvel reported in 
the Tipitaka is deserving of unlimited credence. One must 


follow a middle path between credulity and scepticism. | 
Besides, it must not be forgotten that unlike Christianity 


Buddhism does not regard the ‘miracles’ of its Founder as 


establishing either the truth of His Teaching or the © 


"The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, by Ivor Jennings, London. | 
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| wniqueness of His personal spiritual attainments. Psychic 


powers such as those exhibited by the Buddha are 
natural, not supernatural, and can be developed by anyone 
willing to practise the appropriate exercises. But they do 
not lead to liberation and enlightenment. In the same 
way, devas and brahmas, however superior to humanity 
they may be, still belong to the natural world, and are 
subject to its laws. Though the showing of respect to 
them is traditional in most Buddhist lands, it is well under- 
stood that this practice does not conduce to the attain- 
ment of the ultimate goal of the Teaching. Once all 
these points are borne in mind it should not be difficult 
for us to adopt a more truly scientific attitude towards this 
category of ‘legendary’ material, not only so far as the 
traditional lives of the Buddha are concerned, but in 
fegard to Buddhist literature generally. Even though 
unable to accept at their face value all ‘legendary’ episodes 
of this type, we are no longer justified in rejecting even 
the most absurd of them on a priori grounds. The 
Buddha’s greatness had, perhaps, dimensions of which 
modern knowledge has at yet taken no cognizance. 

True as this is of the second, it is still more true of 
the third and last category, consisting of those legends 
the significance of which is really not historical at all, but. 
psychological and spiritual. Far from being either devo- 
tional effusions or flights of poetic fancy, these legends in 
fact make up a symbolical biography of the Buddha no 
less important than the historical narrative with which, in 
the traditional biographies, it is interwoven, and upon | 
the main episodes of which it constitutes a spiritual-cum- 
Metaphysical commentary of the highest value. To 
disengage the symbolical from the historical elements is 
not always easy, however. The compilers of the tradi- 
tional biographies do not seem to have made so absolute 


@ distinction between fact and symbol as people do 


now, nor to have made it with such rigorous consistency, 
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so that although some episodes are clearly historical, — 


and some symbolical, others would seem capable of being 
not only either but both. But with such differences as 


these we are not now concerned. A systematic study of | 
the symbolical biography of the Buddha, though one of © 


the most fruitful works that could be undertaken, would 


require excursuses into Buddhist thought and spiritual — 


practice, as well as into modern psychology, more exten- 


sive than what is possible here. All we propose to do, | 


therefore, is to cite a few representative episodes which, 
even if not self-evidently symbolical, are at least sufficiently 
simple to require the minimum of interpretation to estab- 


- lish our point. 


The story of the Four Sights, of how Siddhartha, 
issuing from his father’s mansion, encountered for the 
first time an old man, a sick.man, a corpse, and a monk 
is recounted by all the traditional biographies and occurs 
in most modern works. But though no episode is better 
known than this, few are less likely to be factually true. 
Its authenticity has indeed often been challenged, usually 
on the grounds of inherent improbability. How, it is 
asked, would it have been possible to keep a young man 


‘as ignorant of life as the story suggests? Is it really 


credible that until his twenty-ninth year Siddhartha knew 
nothing of old age, disease and death? Could he con- 
ceivably have never till then set eyes on a wandering 
mendicant, when saffron robes and begging-bowls were to 
be encountered at every street corner? © These objections 
are unanswerable, and from the histotical life of the 


' Buddha the episode must certainly be deleted. But this 


does not mean it should be altogether discarded, or 
relegated to literary limbo along with Ossian and the 
Decretals of Constantine. From a passage in the 


_ Atguttara-Nikaya, which evidently constitutes the psycho- | 


logical basis of the story of the Four Sights, we can see 


_ that this episode belongs not to the historical but to the | 
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SANGHARAKGSHITA 
symbolical biography of the Buddha. “Then, O monks”, 


says the Master, “did I....think thus, ‘an ignorant, ordi- 
nary person, who is himself subject to old age, on seeing-an 
old man is troubled, ashamed and disgusted, extending the 
thought to himself. I too am subject to old age, not beyond 
the sphere of old age, and should I, who am subject to old 
age, not beyond the sphere of old age, on seeing an old man 
be troubled, ashamed, and disgusted ?’ This seemed to me 
not fitting. As thus I reflected on it, all the elation (mada, 
lit. ‘intoxication’) in youth utterly disappeared.”® The 
same is then repeated of sickness and death. As E. J. 
Thomas pertinently remarks, “It is easy to see how the 
above account can have been developed into the story of 
his actually meeting these objects, but not how, if the story 
is a real biographical event, it can have been converted 
into this abstract form.” With the Anguttara-Nikaya 
account before us, it becomes obvious that the compilers 
of the traditional biographies, or the oral sources on which 
they drew, after objectifying the psychological experience 
projected it into the world of external events in the vivid ’ 
and colourful form of the well known episode. Whether 


_this was done of deliberate intent, for pedagogical reasons, 


or whether the minds of some early Buddhists were so cons- 
tituted as to apprehend the spiritual truths of the Buddha’s 
life more easily in concrete images and pictures than in 
psychological abstractions, it is perhaps fruitless to enquire. 
But that such transpositions did occur, the present instance 

demonstrates. 
_ Another well known episode which is in ‘reality the 
Objectification of a psychological experience is that which 


‘took place immediately before the Great Enlightenment, 


_e Mara launched against the tranquil figure beneath 


i, 145. 
gene Life of Buddha as Legend and History, London, 3rd Edition 
1949, p. 51. 
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the Bodhi Tree his army of lusts, hatreds and fears. The 
legends give long and vivid descriptions of this tremendous 
attack. Demoniacal figures, some monstrously deformed, 
swirl round the Bodhisattva with frightful noises in a vain 
attempt to disturb his meditation by swinging clubs, hur- 
ling rocks and uprooted trees, shooting arrows, and spitting 
flame. A detonation of truth in the Bodhisattva’s uncon- 
scious mind had clearly exploded thousands of ‘engrams’, 
as they are called in Dianetics. This does not mean, of 
course, that he might not have actually ‘seen’ the fragments 
of his own exploded unconscious spread out before him in 
the form of menacing or alluring shapes. All that we 
are not to imagine, as generations of less instructed Buddh- 9 
ists have perhaps imagined, is that Mara and his host | 
appeared on the scene in gross material bodies. Vividly as 
they can at times be perceived, the basic reality of such 
externalized mental phenomena is psychological. 

Also connected with the period of the Enlightenment, 
though its symbolism is more recondite, is the Mucalinda 
episode. During the third week after the Great Awakening, 
relate the traditional biographies, there came a great storm. 
For seven days and seven nights it rained. In order to 
protect the Buddha from the downpour, Mucalinda, the 
serpent king, wrapped his coils seven times round Him and 
sheltered Him with his hood. When the storm had sub- 
sided he appeared before the Buddha in the form of a beau- 
tiful sixteen year old youth and respectfully saluted Him? 

- Some, of course, give a purely naturalistic explanation of 
this episode, regarding it as an instance of that remarkable 
power over animals which holy men often possess. But it 
must not be forgotten that the legends relating to the weeks 
(four in the earlier, seven in the later accounts) spent by 
the Buddha in the neighbourhood of the Bodhi Tree 


® Vinaya-Pitaka, Mahavagga. The Life of Gotama the Buddha, | 
Brewster, pp. 51-52. 
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BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


‘jmmediately after the Enlightenment are concerned mainly 
with His spiritual experiences. In any case the appearance 
of the naga king, an obviously symbolical motif, should 
put us on our guard against naturalistic explanations. 
The nagas inhabit the depths of the ocean, where they 
dwell in marvellous palaces in which are heaps of price- 
less jewels and other treasures. They represent the up- 
surging energies of the unconscious, not in their negative 
destructive aspect (symbolized by Mara and his host) 
but in the positive creative aspect which makes available 
to the conscious mind treasures of beauty, insight and 
understanding it did not dream it possessed. They are 
the forces of artistic and religious inspiration in general. 
Their king, Mucalinda, is the kundalini or ‘coiled up’ 
power, the latent spiritual energy which, according to a 
well known system of yoga, resides in the lowest of the 
seven cakras or psychic centres in the human body. His 
wrapping himself seven times round the Buddha, laying 
one coil upon another (as frequently depicted in art), 
indicates the ascent of this energy through all these centres. 
The storm (which lasts for seven days) is the shower of 
bliss that descends into every part of the body as soon as 
the kundalini reaches the topmost cakra. As for the 
beautiful youthful form finally assumed by Mucalinda, 
it represents the purely spiritual body into which the 
Buddha’s exalted realization has transmuted the energies 
of His human personality, while the serpent King’s bowing 
before Him signifies the perfect serviceability of that body 
as the instrument of the Enlightened Mind. All the 
symbols occuring in this episode are met with again and 
again in Buddhist literature, especially in Tantric works, 
one of the characteristics of which is to make systematic 
use of symbolism in connection with spiritual exercizes 
and experiences. Further research will probably establish 
§ the fact that not only the Mucalinda episode but other. 

incidents taking place immediately after the sambodhi 
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represent not historic events but a symbolical unfolding of 
different aspects of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. 
For a simple example of a ‘legendary’ episode with a 


metaphysical rather than a psychological significance we 
3 shall have to go back to the Buddha’s birth. In the tradi- 


tional biographies symbolism here reigns supreme, 
Among other marvels it is related how the Bodhisattva, as 

soon as he was born, took seven steps, at each of which 
a lotus sprang up to support his foot. Much could be 
said, of course, of the significance of the number of steps 
taken. At the moment, however, we are concerned with 
the lotuses. These beautiful flowers, it is well known, 
bloom with petals unstained by the mud and water out 
of which they grow. Hence in Buddhist literature (as at 
Sutta-Nipata 71), and in Indian religious works generally, 
the lotus represents the state of living “in the world, but 
not of it.” This being so, it is understandable that it 
should have been adopted as a symbol of their doctrine by 
those who, from an early period, perhaps even during the 


Buddha’s own lifetime, regarded Him not as a human but. 


as a purely - transcendental being Who underwent the 


ordinary experiences of life in appearance only. Lotuses | 


spring up as He takes His first seven steps to prevent Him 
making direct contact with the earth, thus emphasizing 
that He was of transcendental origin from the very outset 
of His earthly career, being in truth not the product of 
this world but the irruption into it of transcendental Reality 
in the form of an eternally enlightened personality. 


| 
if 


7 INTRODUCTION TO THE VAJRAYANA . 


JIVAKA 


For anyone to write about the Vajrayana or Tantric prac- 
tices of Tibetan Buddhism, when he has not sat at the feet 
of a Tantric Lama, taken part in the ritual and been 
taught the esoteric meaning of words and acts, which 
involves his having a thorough knowledge of the .langu- 

age also, is the height of folly. Yet it has been essayed 
in the past both by Indians and Westerners who have had 
but a slight literary acquaintance with the system. Un- 
fortunately it is a subject in which there is a widespread 
interest, far more than in exoteric Buddhism, arousing, 
as it does, curiosity and the hope of hearing about or even 
acquiring occult powers. As the result of what has al- 
ready been written by persons with a very imperfect know- 
ledge and little experience, there is much misconception 
about this part of Tibetan Buddhism, and this is the sole 
justification for this article. 

_ Tsong-kha-pa, (1357-1419 A.D.) in the beginning of 
his famous book, “Lam Rim-Chen-Mo”, states quite 
clearly that the Vajrayana is the final short Path to En- 
lightenment. It is not, however, a short cut for those who 
think they can start upon it from scratch. There are two 
Other Paths to be traversed first, that of the Hinayana, | 
which consists of intensive self-discipline, in keeping the 
- Vinaya rules and practising moderate asceticism, and then 
the Mahayana Path of the Bodhisattva, which is the Path 
of the Pdramitds or Six Perfections, of Generosity, 
Morality, - Patient Endurance, Energy, Mindfulness and 
Concentration. The Path of the Vinaya, or Hinayana is 
long, that of the Bodhisattva shorter but still long. Finally 
there comes the Path of the Vajrayana which is short and 
straight, but foot can only be set on it by those who mee 
penty traversed the other two. » 
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Tsong-kha-pa does not mince matters. Step by step 


moral purification is necessary in any who wish to follow 
the Tantric system. This may seem strange to those who 
have heard of the perverted practices of the Red Hat Sect 
Lamas down the ages, in which it seems every type of 
licentiousness has been enjoyed. But then Tsong-kha-pa 
was the final Reformer of Tibetan Buddhism, and he puri 


fied the Tantric system of all degeneracy, and that which is | 


now followed by the Gelug-pa Lamas is a pure form, 
which adheres to the esoteric meanings of the Tantric 
Scriptures and ignores the literal commands in which the 
Nying-ma-pa Sect has been wont to indulge. 

Another name for the Vajrayana in Tibetan is Sungh 
Sngags-teg-pa or the Vehicle of Esoteric Speech. Thus 
one would not expect to find it a science whose books 
could be read and taken literally and that is why, also a 


Lama or Guru is required by anyone entering upon this | 


Path, who himself has had the true Teaching transmitted 
to him orally by his own Lama. Much depends on affinity 
of mind between Master and pupil for the transmission of 
such Truth which often cannot be expressed in words. 
The Gelug-pa Sect Tantrayana has lost none of the under- 
standing of the relationship between mind and matter and 
especially between mind and body in the process of its 
purification, and with this understanding go certain powers 
- that the most advanced Western scientist is ignorant of 
and would give no credence to. But that is why, also, 
mere translation of Tantric texts is of little avail and can 
achieve no useful purpose, however accurately the langu- 
age may be known. The Vajrayana is essentially the Path 
of Experience, words are of secondary importance in it. 

In an introduction to any subject some knowledge of 
its history is necessary to give understanding of it. The 
question of whether Hindu Tantrism derived from Bud- 
dhist or vice versa is still hotly debated by protagonists on 
either side and also by Western scholars who, belonging 
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to neither religion, have no axe to grind. At present the 
problem is insoluble. At all events, Tibetan Tantrism 
came from India in the first place, and this no one will 


deny, but it met also another form of Tantrism already 


well established in Tibet in the rites of the Bon religion 
which was the animist-shamanism current from Central 
Asia to Siberia at that time and for many centuries before. 
Indeed, its origin lies in pre-history. But Tantrism flouri- 
shed as a science in the great Buddhist Universities of 
ancient Nalanda, Vikramasila, Otantapuri (all in modern | 
Bihar State) and others, and Kashmir developed it exten- 
sively and intensively after a manner of its own. | 
Traditionally the Buddha’s Teaching was measured 


against the intelligence and ability of His hearers. The 


Mahayana School maintains that the esoteric knowledge it 
possesses emanated from the Buddha Himself and continued 
to.be handed down by oral transmission only, long after 
all else had been reduced to writing. The Hinaydna 
School, to which this esoteric system is a closed book, — 
denies this and claims to have the whole Dharma in its 
own scriptures, the Tripitaka. Nevertheless not only 


' the Buddha, but also many of His greatest disciples are 


tecorded even in the Pali Scriptures as having had super- 
Natural powers and it is incredible that those Masters 
should not have handed down their knowledge to the 
select few who had been born with an innate psychic 
potentiality. 

It is of interest to note that not only is the Vajrayana _ 
claimed to be a short final Path derived from the Buddha’s 
own Teaching but that Zen or Ch’an Buddhism has the 
same claims made for it, and appears to be a parallel Path 
to the Vajrayana, whether or not it is shorter at all, the 


| development of “secret speech” or koans acting as a kind 


of shock-therapy to awakening of Higher Centres, taking 
the place of the awareness of mind and body interaction 


and being equally productive of supernatural powers. It 
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also requires that the other two Paths be followed first and 


is not a short cut but a last lap. 
After the Buddha, the first major exponent of Tantric 


knowledge and psychic powers historically important, ig | 


Padmasambhava who was born in the Northwest Frontier 
region, in or near Kashmir, in the eighth century and he 
was adopted by King Udyana, himself said’ to be a great 


Tantrist. Padmasambhava was not a monk; indeed, he | 


had two wives at least and was much addicted to chang 
drinking, but like many other Indians, he left all to wander 
throughout the country in search of Truth, and he studied 
sciences as well as esotericism and made a name for him- 
self as a skilful debater as well as a magician of consider- 
able power, the seeds of which must have been sowed in 
his childhood by his foster father on a soil already pre- 
pared for their reception. - 

Buddhism had just penetrated into Tibet through the 
zeal of King Srong-tsan-gam-po (620-649) who had in- 
vited the Nepalese monk Santaraksita to do missionary 
work there. But the Bon priests, in fear of their authority 
and livelihood vehemently opposed him and the people 


were easy prey from their susceptibility to magical power, — 


so that Sadntaraksita had to escape back into Nepal for 
his own safety. Invited again later, he took with - him 


Padmasambhava who he felt would be a match for them. ° 


And so he was! Countering miracle with miracle he 
swayed the fickle populace to himself and made the Bon 
priests an object of derision. In this manner, therefore, 
Buddhism was first ne in Tibet on a ss 
enough footing. 

The vicissitudes it had to endure, the alternated 
power and persecutions are not relevant here. But the 


continued smouldering embers of the Bon religion and the — 


fact that Padmasambhava was a layman, paved the way 
for the degeneration of the Tantrism which he taught, and 
the Nying-ma-pa Sect, as his followers came to be called, 


ra 
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: have ever since remained suspect as monks, for their laxity 
and indulgences. 


’ Between the Gelug-pa and the Nying-ma-pa Sects 
stands the Kargyud-pa or Reformed Red Hat Sect, 
founded by the celebrated Marpa, master of the even more 


_famous Milarepa.. Marpa was the actual or de facto 
_ founder while his own Guru, Naropa, the Indian pandit 
-of Nalanda University, was the founder de jure. Naropa 


was one of the great Professors of Tantrism at Nalanda 
in the century before it was destroyed but he himself never 
went to Tibet. And he, in turn, derived his learning from 
the Chittagonian, Tilopa. It would seem that Tantrism 
was almost a normal subject in the curricula of many 
Indian Universities at that time. 

The Kargyud-pas are a disciplined and purified 
branch of the Red Hat Sect which yet make Tantrism the 
chief object of their study, together with an intensive train- 
ing for potential adepts in astrology, divination, esoteric 


_ theans of helping the dying, the arts of Tum-mo’ (ability to 


taise the body temperature in the iciest surroundings and 
melt the ice on which the person is sitting), suspended 


animation which is physiologically akin to hibernation in 


animals,” and the like. : 

_ The present Head of the Kargyud-pa Sect, Kar-ma- 
pa Rimpoche anticipated as long as six years before, the 
fecent crisis in Tibet and made plans to preserve what 
could be preserved. Finally, by divination he foresaw the 
actual crisis and escaped a few days before His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama left, and was the only monk who had the 
kisure to bring with him the entire contents and personnel 


1See Introduction to Evans-Wents’ Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa, p.19. 
2So much so that in Sarat Chandra Das’ immortal dictionary under 
the word ‘p’ yi-ba (chyi-ba) he writes : “marmot, also called sgom- 
chen on account of its hibernating during the winter months like monks 
Who practise the state of suspended animation (sgom-pa)”. 
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of his monastery, which he has now reconstituted near 
Gangtok in Sikkim. 


With the practices of the Nying-ma-pa Sect it would : 


not be profitable to deal here, suffice it to give some little 
information regarding the Tantrism of the Gelug-pas, for, 
in fact, a non-Tantric Tibetan Buddhism scarcely exists; 
Tantric principles are evident in the art, the pujas, and the 
philosophy. Perhaps the central core, if one may legiti- 
mately extract but one thing from a myriad, is the now 
familiar object used in all ritual, the dorje. At one time 
no one who had not received a certain Wung (initiation) 
was permitted to as much as look upon it, but with changing 
circumstances it can now be used freely in Temple War 
ship as well as in definite Tantric rituals.’ 

In all Tantric teaching there is an increasing depth of 
meaning. While the superficial interpretation of the form 
of the dorje is in terms of Buddhist cosmology, the deeper 
meaning is of the transformation of the skandhas, the 
five spokes at either end signifying the five aggregates of 
body, feeling, perception, volition, and consciousness, and 
the point at which they meet is the point of transforma- 
tion, which is the same as the formation of a real Self in 
place of the imagined self that the skandhas form. 

This transformation of the skandhas into perfected 
forms beyond the ability of language to describe, is a 
central point in Mahayana philosophy and does not occuf 
explicitly in the Hinayana, although the Buddha’s remark 
on “the making of a Self which is a small matter 
(Sam. Nik. III, xxii, 96) points to the idea. The Path of 
the Vajrayana is towards the final shedding of what is left 
of the old skandhas after self-discipline and the Perfec- 


3 Though once when the writer wished to make a drawing of a dorje 


he met with opposition until he showed a photograph of bell and dorjé 
in an American book, which shook the Lama into realising how times 


were changing ! 
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tions have been assiduously practised. Then when they 
are transformed, all Karmic effect ceases, for Karma is the 
karmic effects of the old skandhas and when they cease to 
be, so does their Karma and therefore rebirth no longer 
‘takes place, since the human body gives place to the — 
Dharmakaya or rather the Ngo-wo-nyed-sku or fourth 
‘Body’, not present in the Pali canon. 

In Mahayana Buddhism ethics, metaphysics and Tan- 
trism cannot properly be separated into distinct systems 
of study since each is but an aspect of the other. Unfor- 
tunately this approach to the Vajrayana fails to arouse 
much interest. What people want to hear about is ex- 
orcisms, miracles, superseding of the Laws of Nature and 
the like, and above all the sexual practices which. they 
know by repute and which have been portrayed pictorially, 
or so they think. 

_ But again, the so-called sexual practices are but an 
aspect of ethics-cum-metaphysics, incredible though it may 
seem. For the famous,—or as many would say, in- 
famous,—statues of the Yub-Yoom, the ‘god’ and 
‘goddess’ in the ecstasy of intercourse, have nothing to do 
with this animal function as such, but are a symbolical 
representation of Enlightenment, the union of Perfect Wis- 
dom with Perfect Compassion, and since the making of 
two into one can hardly be portrayed in any other way, 
this concept has been adopted. From the highest to the 

- lowest! It took the foreigner to come and read into 
Tibetan Art something that had never entered the mind 
of the Tibetan artists or viewers! Does not the supreme 
Moment of intercourse elicit a perfect understanding, even 
if it is but transient and lasting no longer than the ecstasy 
itself? And Perfect Understanding in a person highly 
developed is Enlightenment and is the body of the coin the 
two faces of which are Wisdom and Compassion. (It is, 
however, of interest to see that in Tibetan eyes the female 
is the symbol of Wisdom and the male of Compassion. To 
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the way of thinking of most of the world the man is the 


rational or reasoning partner and the woman the emo 
tional, so that one would expect them -i reverse. Neva 


theless that is how they are.) | 
_: But, it will be maintained, sexual practices have bea 
indulged in by Lamas who are also monks and irideed they 
are notorious. That is so, regretably. And for the same 
reason. The Tantric texts say one thing and mean 
another. Those who have read the Dhammapada, more 
accessible than Tibetan books, will recall that it is said 
there that a man mist kill his father and mother, kings or 
various other persons in order to become a Brahman. And 
who takes that literally? Everyone knows it means the 
slaying of dominant desires and emotions in oneself. In 
the same way when Tantric texts refer to sexual practices 


they are merely covering a meaning of high-level signi- 


This point is brought out by the Tibetan historian 
Bu-ston of the fifteenth century. When writing about the 
aftermath of the great persecution of Buddhists set on 
- foot by Long-dar-ma, the fratricide who had become king 
in his brother’s place, he laments that degeneration in 
Tantrism is complete. The deeper significance of the Tan- 
tric: texts and ritual has been forgotten and the exponents 
of it have given themselves over to every kind of indul- 
gence. It was the work of the first king to become a 
monk, Yshes-Od who invited the Indian Pandit Atisa to 


Tibet, that led to condemnation of these practices, and 


Atisa’s primary task was to try and establish a balance be- 


tween Tantric study and study of the Vinaya and Sutras, 


which he did successfully. 


 Tsong-kha-pa who lived three centuries later, as has 


been seen was also well versed in the Tantras but would 


have reduced their position very considerably had he dared, 


yet the Tibetan people were so accustomed to psychic 
powers being exhibited that they expected it of any 


ficance. 
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hierarchy which otherwise would lose their repect. Hence 
even at Drespung Monastery, one of the three ‘Royal’ 
monasteries of Lhasa, and a bedrock of the Yellow Hat 
or Gelug-pa Sect, he found it necessary to permit a Nying- 
ma-pa Tantric Lama to reside in a dwelling just outside 
the precincts to act as Oracle for the purpose of foretelling 
the future. This oracle lived in the same house until the 
recent crisis and was known as the Nachung Oracle who 
was consulted by monks and laity alike. 

_ The Fifth Dalai Lama, on the other hand, perhaps the 
most famous and strongest of all, and known by the so- 
briquet of The Great Fifth in consequence, was consider- 
ably interested in the Nying-ma-pa Tantric works and 
studied them carefully, finally himself writing commen- 
taries on some of them: And it would seem possible that 
the notorious Sixth Dalai Lama, who has been described 
as a dissolute rake, who wrote love songs and had many 
amours, might, in fact, have been trying to resuscitate some 
of the degenarate Nying-ma-pa: practices and, in fact, the 
uprising that was quelled in his day after his own assassina- 
tion by the Chinese who intervened in the affairs of Tibet 
at that moment, was an attempt by the Red Hat Sect to re- 


gain its old prestige and power. But it did not succeed and 


since has become but a cypher in the internal politics of 
the country which was ruled thereafter by a series of sound 
Gelug-pa Dalai Lamas or their Regents. 

Of all the various practices, an introduction is not 
the place to speak. Even in the Yellow Hat monasteries 
psychic powers are developed in monks and Lamas who 
appear to be potetnially gifted, and the Incarnate Lamas, 
after they have finished their philosophical training and 
passed all their examinations, go on to one of the two 
great Gelugpa Tantric Colleges, the Gyud-smad-pa and 
the Gyud-stod-pa, as their names imply, being the Lower 
and the Higher Tantric Colleges. 

_ Tantrism has not been eliminated by any means there- 
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fore in the Gelug-pa Sect, but it has been reduced to its | 


right proportions—as the final step after the practice of 
the Vinaya and the Bodhisattva Paths and the achieve 
ment of a considerable degree of self-mastery. Miscon- 
ceptions about it have arisen wholly through misunder- 
standing of the exponents who wish to have an excuse to 
indulge in unmonkish licentiousness and the misunder- 
standing of foreigners who take at its face value what - 
see and read. 

Let it be remembered sone that the Vajrayana isa 
final Path designed to lead quickly to Enlightenment and 
therefore to Perfection, the goal of mankind, and the fact 


that man has misused it even‘as he has misused the Teaching — 


of many different Masters in no way detracts from its 
true value. 


| 


| 
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I.C.C.R. NEWS 


_ A reception was given by the Council in New Delhi 
to Mr. Tom Mboya, Secretary General of the Kenya 
African National Union and to his colenae: Mr. M. C. 
‘Chokwe. 

At a meeting of overseas students arranged by the 
Council at the International Students’ Hostel in New Delhi 
on 9th August, Dr. Hans J. Hiedrich, a Government of 
India scholar from the German Democratic Republic © 
spoke of his experiences in India. 

_ Over 50 overseas students attended an Introduction 
Course organized by the Council in New Delhi. The res- 
ponse from the students was very encouraging and even 
_ those who had arrived in India two or three years ago, 
joined the course. Similar Introduction Courses were 
organized also at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

_ The Council, in cooperation with the United States 
Educational Foundation in India organized an Orientation 
Course for about 50 American professors who came to 
India under the Fulbright scheme. The course was con- 
ducted in New Delhi during September 20-30. Eminent. 
scholars and educationists delivered talks on various 
aspects of Indian culture, history, art and economic deve- 
lopment. A reception was given by the Council on the 
conclusion of the course. 

An Orientation Course for Indian students going 
abroad was arranged in Bombay by the Council. 

In response to an invitation extended by the Prime 
Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, the Government of India 
has agreed to endow a Chair of Indian Culture and 
Civilization at the College of Arts and Sciences in Trinidad 
University. Arrangements to institute the chair will 
be undertaken by the Council. 

Mr. Evegeny P. Chelyshev, General Secretary of the 
Tagore Centenary Committee of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 
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delivered a talk on “Recent Development in Soviet Science 
and Culture” on 4th September under the eneanees of the 
Council. 

- The Council arranged a talk in New Delhi on “Philo- 
sophical Perspectives of Modern Science” by Dr. Henry 
Margenau, Professor of Physics and Natural Philosophy, 
Yale University, U.S.A. Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, 
University Grants Commission, presided. 

' The Council has presented a set of books about India 

to the Swedish National Commission for Unesco. These 
books were recently on display as part of an exhibition of 
books from and about Asia, which was opened at Stock- 
holm by the former Ambassador to India, Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal. 

A set of books was presented to the Law Faculty of 
the Thamasat University of Thailand. 

Books on Indian Philosophy were presented to H.M. 
the Queen of Greece and to the Prime Minister of Greece. 

The Council arranged three gatherings of Indian 
families and overseas students in Azad Bhavan during the 
last quarter. 

A three-day excursion to the Bhakra Nangal Project 
and Chandigarh was arranged by the Council for overseas 
students studying in Delhi. Forty-eight students from 
fifteen countries participated in the tour. 

‘The Council gave a grant of Rs. 5,000 to Kumari A. 
Soudamini of Poona, an exponent of Bharata Natya, who 
is leading a troupe of dancers for performances in U.K. 
and Europe. 

The Council gave a travel grant of Rs. 2,500 to the 
P.E.N. All India Centre to enable Smt. Lila Ray to attend 
a meeting of the International P.E.N. at Rome. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


P. C. RAY CENTENARY 

The birth centenary of the eminent scientist, philanthropist, scholar, 
_ educationist, industrialist and patriot, the late Dr. Praphulla Chandra 
Ray, was celebrated in Calcutta on the 2nd August, when high tribute 
was paid to his memory by all sections of the public. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir attended the function, and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru sent a 
message recalling the great contributions to the country made by the 
late Dr. Ray. 


WILLIAM CAREY BICENTENARY 


The birth bicentenary of Dr. William Carey, a British Baptist 
missionary who came to India in 1793, was celebrated at Calcutta and 
Serampore (near Calcutta, where Carey founded a eg in 1818) 
on the 17th August by educationists, litterateurs and the general 
public. 
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Learning Bengali, Carey helped to develop the language, wrote 
about 70 books and pamphlets, copies of which were displayed in — 


an exhibition, and set up the first printing Press in India. As an 
eminent Bengali author said on the occasion, it was Carey who mainly 
founded modern Bengali prose. He was also the founder of the 
Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. Carey intro- 
duced the cultivation in India of the Nainital potato and the Patna 


cauliflower, both now considered among the best of their kind all. 


over the country. 


FOREIGN EXHIBITIONS IN CALCUTTA > 


The following exhibitions were held in Calcutta during the last 


quarter : 

‘A photographic exhibition depicting various phases of the lives 
and activities of Prof. Pierre and Madame Marie Curie, held under 
the joint auspices of the Jadavpur University and the Alliance 
Francaise. 

An exhibition of photographs showing the landscape and historical 
monuments of Bulgaria. 

An exhibition of paper cut-outs depicting Polish folk art, held by 
the Polish Consulate together with the Calcutta Art Society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“TAGORE: A LIFE, by Krishna Kripalani, pub. by Malancha, New 


Delhi, Rs. 12.50. 

. The attitude of an official biographer is not difficult to define. It 
is his self-imposed task to put everything into his ambitious volume 
orto throw the real thing, that is, the soul of the thing, out of 


jt. In either case he is evasive because he leaves out which is the 


most precious part of all. The subjective biographer, on the other 
hand, has no such preoccupation and can seek exoneration by merely 
scoffing at ‘a shilling life which gives you all the facts’. But how can 
one be sure that the latter has given us the true account of the soul 
which evades us always ? 

Shri Krishna Kripalani has, however, established for himself and 
for his readers a brilliant balance between both the extremes referred 
to above. Adroit yet unassuming, he dwells upon every necessary 
detail and at the same time he leads us to the focal point of Tagore’s 
life 


Tagore is the name of archetypal fusion of Art and Life into 


One. The recent tendency prevalent among those who emphasize the 
dichotomy of Art and Life is to find fault with Tagore’s poetry so 
far as pure artistic merit ,is concerned. Shri Kripalani stands above 
such misapprehension and, furthermore, he believes in the inextricable 
relationship alluded to. While doing full justice in portraying the 
Human Person of Tagore, he makes no mistake in revealing how 
Tagore transcended the trivial as well as the tragic phenomena of life. 
His account is replete with illustrations as to how Tagore accepted 
challenges of life and went on transfiguring a phenomenon into an 
abiding work of art. Life and death, joys and sorrows, all coalesce 
with each other in Tagore’s life which looks like the far-off ranges of 
4 mountain at dawn. The present biography has succeeded in demons- 
trating this through numerous well-chosen citations from Tagore’s 
Writing and its chief credit lies in reminding us convincingly of the 
totality of the verbal and visual Image of Tagore’s life. 

The author does ‘not take Tagore’s life as an isolated fact and, 
therefore, does not lose sight of the influences that moulded Tagore’s 
life and mind. Moreover, he has explored valuable materials regard- 
ing the lives of those moulded by Rabindranath. Mrinalini Devi’s 
Rame crops up in this connexion. She has been restored by the author 
from her supposed and undeserved insignificance. Shri Kripalani’s 
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language of narration combines sedateness with suavity. Intimate yet 
impartial, he offers a moving record of the Being and the Becoming 


of Rabindranath. What ritual else could be more appropriate in the 


Centenary Year? 
Alokeranjan Dasgupta 
HOMAGE TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE, pub. in commemoration of 
the Birth Centenary of Tagore by the Ind. Inaitute of Technology 
Kharagpur, ed. by Prof. B. M. Chaudhuri, Rs. 3.50. 
That an Institute of Technology in Bengal should bring out @ 
publication of this nature is indicative of the wide appeal of Tagore’s 


genius. The volume contains 16 essays dealing with various aspects | 


of Tagore’s contributions to literature, art, music, scientific and social 
studies, education, religion etc. Among the writers are some very 
eminent names and the essays are all of a high level. - 

B. N. Das 


TAGORE CENTENARY VOLUME, ed. by Mahendra Kulasrestha, pub. 
by the Vishveshvarananda V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur (E. Punjab), 
1961, Rs. 25. 

_ This volume has two parts, viz. I—The genius of Tagore and 
Il—Aspects of Indian Culture, both of which consist of a number of 
articles dealing with pertinent topics written by various authors, among 
whom are some very eminent names. 


B. N. Das 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE, pub. by 
Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 1961, Rs. 25. 

This is a beautiful album of some of the paintings and drawings 
by Tagore, reproduced in large size in two or more colours, issued in 
connection with the Centenary. Shri Prithwish Neogy has contributed 
an introductory commentary to the volume. The publication is very 
timely and it will be a valuable addition to an art library. 

Kalyani Majumdar 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN INDIA, by L. A. Krishna Iyer and K. L. Bala 


Ratnam, pub. by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1961, Rs. 10. 
In the opening chapters of this book, the authors have presented 


-an outline of what the science of anthropology stands for and also 


how it has developed in course of its history. This is followed by af 
anthropological account of India presented in the form of discrete 
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chapters. Race, caste, totem and taboo, marriage and sex, patriarchy 
and matriarchy, crime and punishment, disposal of the dead, ‘serpen- 
tology’, myths, dances etc are all described as they occur in India. 
Then comes an analysis of the forces of ‘modernism’ as they have 
acted upon Indian life in recent times. 

The project is ambitious, and perhaps worth attempting. But on 
account of a certain lack of professional. care the book has become 
an agglomeration of facts of unequal value. The cementing bond is 
also not strong enough. . It may, however, prove useful to lay readers 
gnacquainted with anthropology ; more particularly those preparing for 
one of our public examinations in which a nodding acquaintance with 
the subject is called for. A more serious student will however appre- 


: ciate the book for its true worth if he were helped to distinguish wheat ; 


from tares. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE MANDALA, by Prof. Giuessepe 
Tucci, translated by Alan Houghton Brodrick, pub. by Rider & Co., 
London, 1961, Rs. 25. 

- This book was first published in 1949 in Italian and only now has 
an English translation been made of a revised version of it. The 
title and subject matter are enough to excite the interest but the 
feader who starts eagerly will quickly feel as if a door has been — 
slammed in his face. The fault is not with Professor Tucci but with 
his translator Mr. Brodrick who is obviously a Greek scholar and, while 
sympathising with his love of that language, one feels that the reader 
who is not so fortunate as to have had a classical education is going 
to require an Oxford dictionary at his elbow for constant reference 
as he turns the pages. For instance on p. 9 occurs the following 
abstruse statement: ‘“‘In the same way Sivaism admits that in the 
indiscriminate brilliancy of the cosmic consciousness in the moment 
in-which the intellective state, by a spontaneous insurgence of maya 
succeeds the intuitive state, there takes place in the primordial unity 
a scission between subject and object” which means that the Infinite 


_ at some time expressed itself as finite and the world was born. Or 


again on p. 97 we read that “the paradigm of this transposition of the 
mandala into the initiate reproduces the autogenous primordial crea- 
tion which draws from the Undefined, filled-full of infinite possibilities, 
all that is apparent”. Why use an awkward word like paradigm when 
‘pattern’ will do much better? For that matter why use such words 
as ‘mysteriosophical, thaumaturgical, palingenesis (when everyone 
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knows ‘rebirth’), hagiographical, scission. syntony, adamantine, sote- 
riolgy, ascesis and dichotomy, (to give but a few), and the latter 
wrongly used for multiple division when it means division into two 
only ? 

It is not until we reach the second half of the book that the reading 
becomes a little lighter or perhaps one has become more used to it. | 
Here the account of the meaning of each item in some of the most 
famous pictures and images in Tibetan Buddhism is useful, since the 
meaning can scarcely be read into them by those who have seen them 
for the first time and since certain forms of Tibetan art are unaesthetic 
to Western eyes. Tucci also does a great service to Tibetan Buddhism 
in his last chapter on The Mandala in the Human Body. Since s 
much misconception exists about Tantrism, considered as it is by 
foreigners, to be merely an excuse for sexual orgies, they may be 
surprised. to read : “‘even in the case where the liturgical rite requires 
the presence of a woman, the sexual act is not carried out to its mutual 
conclusion” (p. 124). 

Apart from this one may perhaps doubt the usefulness of writing 
a. single book to cover both Hindu and Buddhist Tantrism based on 
the fallacy that the latter arose from the former. While no one will 
disagree with Tucci when he says that Tibetan Tantrism came from 
India, what are the grounds of inferring therefrom that it came from 
Hinduism? Buddhist Tantrism was widely taught in the great 
- Buddhist universities of Nalanda, Vikramasila, Otantapuri etc, and in 
Kashmir this was a central study with a unique development of its 
own. The early Tibetan missionaries were mostly pandits from these 
universities; why should it be thought they learned Hindu Tantrism? 
Would it be too much to hope that Professor Tucci may write another 
‘ book on Tibetan Tantrism alone drawing on his wide experience and 
knowledge and that he will select a translator who can transmit it to 
the English world in words ? 

L. 


VEDA-MIMAMSA, vol. 1, by Anirvan, pub. ty the Sanskrit College 
Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 10. 

: This is a laudable enterprise to present the Vedic literature im 
Bengali. The present volume is introductory and deals with general 
matters concerning the literature as also with its divisions. We wish 
the enterprise all success and should also remind the labourers in the 
field of the great necessity of testing traditional explanations by moder 
philological research. 
N. Goswami 
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OWE STUDY OF GOOD, by Nishida Kitaro, trans. by V. H. Viglielmo, 


pe. by the Japenese National Commission for UNESCO. 

' - The world has been waiting for this book some eighty years, for 
itis the natural sequel to William James’ Principles of Psychology. 
Ere James’ death Freud had diverted the stream of investigation of 
‘fhe normal’ mind to that of the mind degenerated. Now Nishida offers 
‘analysis of the superior type of normal mind which is potential 
a all average men but which only the rara avis actualises. 

= Nishida was a Professor of Philosophy at Kyoto University and 
Master. He achieved that experience by assiduous 
gubject and object become one. This is pure experience and is his 
farting point. But let no one think the book is occult or-fanciful. — 
His reasoning is coldly logical throughout and his knowledge of Western 
philosophy so immense that hardly a great name from Plato to 


_ Kictkegaard does not appear in his critical examination,—even Bishop 


Wescott is quoted! 

Whereas the West has remained imprisoned by the problem of 
Kaowing and Being as the result of regarding the mind as a static 
Object of thought, Nishida breaks out of the prison by refusing to 
fegard it as an object at all, much less as static. For him the self is 
# dynamic unifying process, which, having first seen to its own integra- 
fion, then turns towards the elimination of discriminative thinking, of 
€g0 et alter. This is beautifully in accord with Mahayana Buddhist 
philosophy. 

The title is an unfortunate misnomer, for the Ethics do not begin 
until after halfway, following on the purest metaphysics. Philosophers 
May disapprove at first sight of a chapter entitled God, but when they see 
that Nishida defines God as ‘the foundation of the Universe’ (N.B. not 
the Cause), man as ‘our individual consciousness’, and the relation 
between the two not as of creator and created but as of essence and 
phenomenon, their objections must disappear. 

Thete is sn introduction by; Profesior Sasuki and ia:an appendix 
on the life and thought of Nishida Kitaro, by Shimomura, one is 
surprised to find the book was first published in 1911 and has all this 
time lain hidden in the obscurity of the Japanese language (a moral 
to be learned here), until rescued by the good offices of Unesco. Had 
it been in English it is hard to say how much Western thought might 
have been influenced,—and world history depends on thought. 
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THE PHOENIX’ NEST, by G. Rachel Levy, Rider & Co, Londo, 
1961, 18s. 

It is an odd experience to open a book and to begin to read 
what might be (mutatis mutandis) one’s own childhood’s thoughts and 
feelings. But this is what happened with this strange little work on 
the objective analysis of the authoress’ mystic experience which she | 
has tried to externalise and communicate on a rational basis. She “is, 
herself, scientifically trained as an archaeologist and one chapter is 
autobiographical in as far as anecdotes ‘from her life history pertain 


to the development of her thought and psychic powers. As a child 


in a well-to-do Jewish family in England, she early began to ask 
herself the purpose of her life and this was the beginning of a pro- 
longed search for Truth. At school the Greek peak of civilisation 
attracted her and she taught herself the language the better to appre 
ciate it. Well-meaning but non-understanding relatives impeded 
progress by hindering her higher education but the sense of direction | 
guided her to overcome all difficulties and she says that she “had the 
sense of holding back for the sake of an unknown fulfilment” (p. 20). 
_ There is no bibliography at the end but the industrious reader can 
glean from references in the footnotes a veritable treasury of books by 
the greatest minds down the ages and in every part of the world.” 
The authoress, in her quest, has left no stone unturned, no book 
unopened, that contained the product of deep thinking, whether philo- 
sophical, religious or poetical. . Greek thinkers and Mahayana 
Buddhists rub shoulders in her pages with mediaeval theologians and 
mystics and the Wisdom of the East. In the final chapter on the 
Redemption of Matter there is a wealth of anecdotes seldom met with 
in one short book. She discusses the link between stupa, chorten and 
pagoda, the significance of Milarepa’s housebuilding labours, the 
symbolism of temple construction in all countries, why the font it 
near the door in a Christian church, the raison d’etre of the Panhellenic 
Games, the discovery of perspective drawing by the Greeks, the 
defeat of Zen Buddhism in Tibet in the eighth century A.D., and the 
limitations of form and cermenony. 

One does not feel that this is the kind of book that will ever be 
a best seller but that is due to deficiency in the public and not in the 
work itself. Too few people do more than take their lives for grantéd 
or the world as they find it and never pause to question their purpose 
in having been born. But those who have shared the experience of 
searching with unremitting perseverance for what they kiiow is there 
to be found, who have not been satisfied with the varieties offered by 
organised religions which are only for the unevolved person and who 
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" afe aware of a central identity between all religions which annihilates 
the separateness and differences, to these this book will come as a 
“welcome inspiration which may help them on their way. To Miss 
Levy, time and space are an illusion and this is the basis.of under- 


_ ganding of Reality and it is significant that Part III is entitled “Diffe- 


“fence Agrees with Itself”. One can only advise the reader ‘Seek and 
L. Jivaka 


- CONSIDER INDIA, AN ESSAY IN VALUES, by Horace Alexander, pub. 


by Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1961, Rs. 10. 

The author of this book, a British Quaker, has been well-known 
in the history of India’s struggle for Independence, and as a friend 
f Mahatma Gandhi. In this book he sets forth his thoughts, 
experiences and conclusions regarding the ideals that inspired India 
im the past and do so still—viz. the Gita, the Koran, the Bible, 
Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave. The author’s portrayal of the present 
trends in India’s social and economic reconstruction would be viewed 
with great interest, coming as it does from a sympathetic outsider. 


B. K. Datta 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES, Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 
2 (January and March 1961), ed by the Japanese Association of 
Indian and Buddhist Studies, Dept. of Ind. Philosophy and Sanskrit 


Philosophy, Faculty of Letters, University of Tokyo. 


_ These two volumes consist of the papers, written in English and 
Japanese, presented to the 11th Congress held at Waseda University. 
The papers are learned, 


‘8. C. Laha 


‘INDIAN REVOLUTIONARIES IN CONFERENCE, by J. C. .Chatterji, 


Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. Calcutta, Rs. 5. 


This book contains a brief account of revolutionary activities in 


“India and their leaders, together with a report of the conference of 
Andian revolutionariés held in Delhi in December 1958. 


T. Gupta 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BUDDHISM, fasc. A—Aca, pu 

A publication of this nature has long been desired 
be eagerly welcomed by the scholarly world. The work covers 
Theravada and Mahayana topics, and the contributors iali 
in their respective fields. We hope the publication will 
this nature is not planned or executed in too pedantic a manner 
is made also capable of being understood or followed easily by 


layman. 
S. C. Laha 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, by Humayun Kabir, pub. by 


Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1961, Rs. 12.50. 

This is a collection of essays and addresses delivered by the 
author on different occasions. The central theme is to show that the 
aim of education is to create a spirit of democracy, scientific enquiry 
and philosophical toleration. The book surveys contemporary Indian 
educational trends and examines their basic problems, and Prof. 
Kabir’s ‘analysis as well as conclusions would apply to many an edu- 
cational field, not only confined to India. That education has been 
the major instrument in social mobility and progress in India (as algo 


elsewhere), as the author makes out, would receive the support not 


only of historians of social development but of all critical observers of 


modern trends. The book will be read with great profit by all 


national reconstruction workers. 


B. K. Datta @ 


A CRIHCAL STUDY OF THE NIVIDS, by Surendraprasad Niyogi, pub. 


by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 10. 


_.... Nivids are the mantras applied in Soma sacrifices by Vedic priests. 
_ They throw light on the details of the ritual and are composed if 


prose, perhaps the earliest in Vedic literature. The author has done 
a very useful work by publishing here the texts of the Nivids together 
’ with an English translation, notes, index etc., and thereby has filled a 
gap hitherto existing in the study of the history of Vedic language and 


fituals. 
N. Goswami 
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National Commission for UNESCO, Vol. II, 1960. 
’ Here are five essays by Japanese philosophers, two of whom have 
‘een pupils of Nishida. The Essays are Historical Actuality, What is 


| ‘Religion? The Characteristics of Oriental Nothingness, the Develop- 


gent of Matsuri, and The Onotology of the LI Philosophy. 

"It is clear that the Japanese, unlike their Western confreres, do 
pothing by halvés. What Western philosopher could quote from 
Sanskrit, Japanese, Chinese or Tibetan philosophical works, even in 
English much less in the original, yet here we find not only English 
but French, German, Latin and Greek (in Greek type too), all quoted 


with gay abandon. And Christian theology seems a major object of 


study. 
The article on Religion is admirably objective and interesting in 
that it tries to find a meeting place between Christianity and Existen- 
tilism, although the author is a Zen Buddhist. It is a first essay from 
a book of four and our interest is so whetted that we regret to find it 
followed by a discourse on the Doctrine of the Void in which the 
writer fails to cut the Gordian knot and uses the word Nothingness 


‘With all its misconceptions throughout, although he examines it from 


every angle. 

_ Matsuri, it transpires, is a term for religious: rites taking place 
ground ‘an image of a deity and peculiar to a village, differing from 
those of the next village. Although interesting it does not seem likely 
teader. 
S The Li philosophy deals with the Trinity of the Great Ultimate, 
the Spirit and the Void, but does not really offer any new solution to 
the problems of Ontology. This may perhaps be due to the fact that 
the founder of the system lived some 800 years ago. The essay on 
the Philosophy of History is incomplete for it breaks off somewhere in 
the middle and the compiler adds a note that this is due to reasons of 
space economy. One wonders, therefore, what the purpose of such an 
‘anthology’ was. Would it not have been better to have published the 


complete set. of Nishidani on What is Religion rather than 


this hotchpotch of essays which are better read in their entirety? 


“Possibly it is merely to give the West the idea that the 


Japanese can produce philosophers too, but that is obvious after 
Nishida’s book and the West would be more impressed by the full 


L. Jivaka. 
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|THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA, Part I, a critical ed. with a glossary | 


by R. P. Kangle, Univ. of Bombay, 1960, Rs. 10. 


Indologists will welcome very enthusiastically this important work 


_ by a senior Sanskritist. Since the earlier editiens by Shama Sastri, 
Jolly, Schmidt and Ganapati Sastri, need has been felt long for 
fresh appraisal of the text and interpretation of this very important 
work. The author has made use of some new mss. material. Part I] 
and III, now in press, will give an English translation and studies of 
some problems raised by the text. The critical edition of the text now 


before us gives variants etc quite fully. 


Sita Dev 


KRSI-PARASARA, ed. and trans. by Girija Prasanna Majumdar and 
Sures Chandra Banerji, Bibliotheca Indica, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1960, Rs. 7.50. 
This is an old Sanskrit text dealing with topics associated with 
- agricultural pursuits. It appears to be a collection of material which 
were current among agriculturists as also probably from earlier works 
on the subject. Being not very numerous a work of this kind is um 
doubtedly of much interest to scientists, historians and economists. 
Edited on the basis of a few mss. and older printed versions, the tran 
slation by a botanist jointly with a Sanskritist is of considerable value, 
The date of the text is perhaps not very old ; it may not be earlier thaa 
the 12th cent. 
Sita Devi 


THE RITUAL ART OF THE BRATAS OF BENGAL, by Sudhansu Kumar 
Ray, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 16. 

A Brata is a religious practice and ceremony accompanied with 
magical rites, observed by the Hindu women of Bengal for the fulfil- 
ment of their desires and prayers, and there are a number of such 
bratas which’ are different in respect of the deities, objectives and 
practices associated with them. Certain drawings and paintings af 
traditionally honoured in connection with the various bratas. The 
author of this book has attempted a study of this art as an expression 
of folk culture, history, beliefs and tradition. The subject is interest 
ing and the author’s endeavours are praiseworthy. 


Kalyani Majumdar 
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[HE HARAPPA CULTURE AND THE WEST, by Dr. Heinz Mode, pub. 
by the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 7. 
* Thoughts and discussions on the not yet fully known origin and 


“gonnections of the Harappa or early Indian civilization never fail to 


feterest historians. As such, this short lecture showing close affinities 
between Harappan art and culture on the one hand and those of 
West Asian countries on the other is revealing. The author points to 
gome direct connections between India and Western Asia during 
¢, 2800—1800 B.C. on the basis of archaeological material and holds 
that they show “the stadial conformity against a common background 
fased on the cultural development of agricultural communities spread 
all over Western Asia, and on the other proves the originality and 
and creativeness of Indian art even in its earliest period, i.e. the third 
millennium B.C.”” The book has a number of illustrations which help 
one to understand the relations between different antiquities. 


S. C. Mahapatra 


PAHARPUR AND ITS MONUMENTS, by Dr. Charu Chandra Das 


~ Gupta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1961. 


The extensive ruins of the Buddhist shrine surrounded by a 
monastic establishment, at Paharpur in North-East Bengal, began to 
be excavated about 40 years ago and were found to belong to the 
Sth-11th centuries, then known as Somapura Vihdra. In this small 
brochure the author describes the structural plan of the establishment, 
its strata and divisions, the finds, images and decorative art. Plates are 
appended to illustrate prominent archaeological and artistic finds. 


Anima Ray 


bp R. Regmi, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 18. 

* This book deals with the history of the growth of the kingdom of 
Nepal during 1750-1800. This picturesque country where medieval 


®onditions are still alive to a much greater degree than elsewhere in the 
“Indian continent, is passing just now through an important phase in 


her political evolution. Her history in the recent past should therefore 
ee discumed by students and politicians alike with much caution, care 


T. Gupta 
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RISE OF THE MARATHA POWER AND OTHER ESSAYS, by M. @ 
Ranade, and GLEANINGS: FROM MARATHA CHRONICLES, by K 
Telang, University of Bombay, 1961, Rs. 12.50; 
ANGLO-MARATHA RELATIONS. 1772—1785, by Dr. Sailendra 
Sen, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 15. 

_ The first book is a reprint, with additions, of studies publi se 
more than half a century ago. The second book deals with politic 
and diplomatic matters relating to the administration of Ws ; 
Hastings. Until the rise of the British Power in India, the Marath 
maintained a vigorous and systematic government, and as such, studs 
on their rise and decline are of great value, helping as they do 
understanding of the strength and weakness of political India. 


B. P. Vargheal 
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-NANDAN-TATTVA, by Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi, Prakash 
Calcutta, Rs. 5; 3 
DARSAN-CARITRYA, by the same author, Ashok Pustakalayg 
Calcutta, Rs. 3. 4 
These two books in Bengali are & collection of short essays i 
first dealing with some topics of Aesthetics and Poetics, and the se 
with philosophy. 
Works on Poetics and Aesthetics attained a high standard i 
Sanskrit literature but similar studies are rare in modern Ind 
languages. Dr. Nandi’s efforts in this direction are therefore praist 
worthy. _ Philosophical writings, on the other hand, are not rare@ 
modern Indian languages but they are either too technical or scholastiq 
or dogmatic and uncritical, whereas Dr. Nandi has attempted @ 
write along the lines of scientific criticism and rational comparison. 7 


P. 


PRACIN BHARAT-KI DANDANITI, by Mm. Dr. Jogendranath E 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadyay, Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 10. 4 
This Hindi book is an account of Indian polity and principles @ 
literature. 4 


S. R. 
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